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Japan’s marines try to close the door 











1929... WHEN HELEN WAS BORN, this room was planned, with a floor that 
was made to be played on. No cracks and no drafts. Sanitary. Clean. It’s 
Armstrong’s Linoleum in rich coral, set off by white Custom-Craft stars. 
Walls are Armstrong’s Parchment Linowall, No. 737. 
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[ READ THE STORY OF HELEN AND THE ROOM THAT GREW UP WITH HER | 
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1939... as SHE GREW UP the room grew up with her. But the same Armstrong 
Floor—seemingly untouched by time—still serves as the correct decorative 


background! Color schemes and list of furnishings for both these interiors 
will be sent you on request. No charge. 








" HY, MOTHER, I’ve even forgotten what 
my room used to look like. But I do 
remember the time I spilled Daddy’s ink all 
over the floor. And what fun I used to have 
drawing pictures on the linoleum. No one 
could ever guess it’s almost as old as I am!” 
Ten years might seem a long time to you, 
little lady, but it is not unusual for floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum to last even longer. 
Their beauty is more than surface-deep. And 
so adaptable to changing schemes of decora- 
tion, as these two pictures show. To begin 
with, your linoleum merchant will show you 
a wide variety of standard designs, correct in 
color and pattern for various types of rooms. 
Or if you prefer something quite individual, 
you can create special effects for your 


floors with Custom-Craft motifs such as 
the stars in the rooms above. 

The first cost, you will learn, is most rea- 
sonable. And it’s the last, for there will be 
no expensive floor refinishing bills. Just be 
sure to have your new Armstrong Floors 
permanently cemented in place over cush- 
ioning felt. That insures longer wear. And 
easier housekeeping, too. Installed this way, 


ARMSTRONG’S 
LINOLEUM 
FLOORS 


for every room ® in the house 
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you see, there are no 
cracks or noticeable seams to 
catch and hold dirt. Just a quick dry- 
mopping keeps your floors clean. And an 
occasional freshening-up with Armstron.’s 
Linogloss Wax (which needs no polishi:s) 
keeps them youthful looking. 

Why not plan floors for your own h: 1¢ 
that will smile at the passing years? It’s  e¢ 
thrifty thing to do. And it’s so smart! 


AWAITING YOUR WORD is our latest book, “P ty 


Hints for the Home Decorator.”’ Contains natura! ir 
photographs of all types of interiors. Offers free deco: ng 
service. Sent for 10¢ (40¢ outside U.S.A.). Armstrong «tk 


Company, Floor Division, 3906 Pearl Street, Lanc: ‘er, 
Pa. (Makers of cork products since 1860) Look fo: ‘he 
name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you “¥ 


ARMSTRONG'’S QUAKER RUGS and LINOW Atl 
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Studebaker craftsmen see to it that. 
you save dollar after dollar 


They build long life, low repair cost and 
high resale value into every Studebaker 


HECK up with Studebaker owners, 
Cr you want to know how much 
you can save in reduced maintenance 
expense by choosing a Studebaker as 

our new Car. 

Listen to Studebaker owners tell you, 
too, how much real pleasure and peace 
of mind there isin riving this car that 
stands up so soundly, mile after mile 
and year after pr 

Studebaker factory records show an 
astonishingly low average of requests 
for “make goods” on the standard 
Studebaker guarantee. Studebaker 
dealers report a consistently decreas- 


All this is a direct result of the pains- 
taking care which is so constantly 
and vigilantly exercised in building 
eve tudebaker—care that pays off 
handsomely to Studebaker owners in 
longer car life, lower repair costs and 
higher trade-in price. 

And expert Studebaker craftsman- 
ship is only one of the many quality 
protections with which Studebaker 
surrounds your investment in a car. 
Studebaker’s vast modernly equipped 
shops, famed engineering and research 
staffs and an 800-acre, million-dollar 
proving ground complete the job of 





ing volume of “service” business be- assuring you matchless motor car 
cause Studebaker qualityissoenduring. value in every Studebaker model. 
















Studebaker safeguards your in- 
vestment with finest modern 
machinery such as the unique new 
automatic drill pictured above, op- 
erated by Joseph Washko, a Stude- 
baker craftsman for 14 years. Half 
the men on the Studebaker machines 
and assembly lines are veterans of 
10 years or more. Average age is 40. 















Solid citizens with roots deep in the com- 
munity comprise the unique Studebaker working 
force of 7,300 expert craftsmen. Home owner 
Joseph Chikar, pictured above, has been a Stude- 
baker master metal finisher 20 years. After hours, jobs. Studebaker employs no transients. Job preferences 


You get the benefit of family pride in fine work 
when you buy a soundly built Studebaker. Pictured 
above are Albert Fawley and his two sons Harold and 
Maxwell, who have put in 46 years on their Studebaker 


Mr. Chikar grows prize roses for exhibition. always go to residents of South Bend and environs. 






ae t three Stude- 
ne ela es That o— 
what I think of Studebs wl 
cars. You certainly a av 
an unusual force of wor _ 
to be able to produce om, that 
are so consisten sound down 


to the smallest etail.” 













MIKE HOLM 
eo of State 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


PA) Be STUDEBAKER CHAMPION $660 ond up 
STUDEBAKER COMMANDER $875 and up 
STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT $1035 ond vp 


Delivered prices at factory, South Bend, Indiana 
ow down paymeni—c .1.T . terms 
Illustrated at left, Commander Cruising Sedan, 
$965 at factory 
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Ask anyone who has been there! 





There’s the fun of a dozen summers rolled into 
one in this picturesque “Old West” vacationland. A world of sports 
.-. sunlit days... invigorating breezes that sweep over pine-covered 
mountains ... and cool, restful nights. 


True Western hospitality and an atmosphere of delightful informality 
are combined with modern, comfortable living. Sun Valley Lodge, 
open July 1st, is one of America’s finest resort hotels. Challenger Inn, 
open the year ’round, features double rooms as low as $4 per day. 
Both Lodge and Inn are “European plan.” Visit Sun Valley this summer. 


For information or reservations, write or wire 


W. P. ROGERS, General Manager or W. S. BASINGER, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Sun Valley, Idaho Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


THE PROGRESSIVE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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Cartoon Twins 

If you are interested in a coincidence jp 
cartoon ideas, I suggest you compare 
Harold Talburt’s cartoon, appearing jy 




















Somdal Talburt 


The Pittsburgh Press May 16, with the 
enclosed clipping. 
We received The Pittsburgh Press May 
18. 
CARL SOMDAL 
Illinois State Journal 


Springfield, Ill. 


The Somdal cartoon was entitled “The 
Straw Hat Season Opens,” the Talburt 
Scripps-Howard drawing, “If Paul Rever 
Could Only See Me Now.” 





Pro and Con Rascoe 


I have practically never written a fan 
letter, but let me say how delighted I was 
to read Burton Rascoe’s comment, in 
Newsweek for May 22, on Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s new volume of poetry. 

I’ve been thinking it for so long and 
hoping somebody would phrase it that 
fairly and that precisely. 


New York City. 


BOB HUNT 


IT IS OBVIOUS BURTON RASCOE KNOWS 
ALL ABOUT THE SEC BUT WHAT DOES HE 
KNOW ABOUT POETRY? 

HELEN ADAIR 

Jenkintown, Pa. 





Appreciation 


I read with much interest the nursery- 
school story in the Apr. 24 Newsweek and 
congratulate you on covering so adequate- 
ly a rather comprehensive history in 90 
brief a space. 

True it is that the first cry against nurs- 
ery schools is that of expense. This is an 
unjustifiable criticism because some of the 
most effective work being done in the 
country is that of the Federal Emergency 
Nursery Schools, which makes use of very 
inexpensive equipment. The most 1m- 
portant factor in any nursery school setup 
is not the things that are present, but the 
“quality” of the teacher. Most of the crit- 
icisms against nursery schools come from 
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people who have never visited one nor ex- 
perienced in any intimate fashion their 
benefits, both to themselves and their chil- 
dren. Too many people think of a nursery 
school as some monster set up to deprive 
them of their children, rather than as a 
supplement to the home. 

No one with intelligence would general- 
ie about any institution which affects the 
education and welfare of human beings. 
There are too many individual differences 
to be considered. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that every child between the ages of 
3 and 6 should be sent to nursery school 
and kindergarten any more than there is 
reason to believe that every child should 
have a scholastic college education. 

FRANCES MAYFARTH 
Editor 
Childhood Education 
Washington, D. C. 





The National Debt 

In your issue of May 22 appears this 
statement: “During the six years of his 
[Roosevelt’s] Administration, the national 
debt has soared from $16,364,740,000 to 
$40,062,9 15,328.” 

Your statement that the national debt 
was but $16,364,740,000 at the commence- 
ment of the Roosevelt Administration is 
erroneous. Such figure represents the low 
point of the national debt following the 
World War and was reached in the year 
1930.The national debt had increased dur- 
ing the last two years of Mr. Hoover’s Ad- 
ministration, however, to over $22,500,- 
000,000, and stood above that figure on 
Mar. 4, 1933, when President Roosevelt 
took office. 

WEBB RICE 

Norfolk, Neb. 


Both Newsweek and Mr. Rice erred. 
The figure $16,364.740,000 was used inad- 
vertently as representing the gross public 
debt at the beginning of ‘the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. The correct figure is not, 
however, “over $22,500,000,000.” The pub- 
lic debt at the end of February 1933, four 
days before Mr. Roosevelt took office, ac- 
cording to the Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for 1936, stood at 
§21,050,000,000. 





The Mailomat 

Delighted though we were with News- 
WEEK’s excellent photo and caption treat- 
ment of the official launching of our 
“Mailomat” coin letter box and postage 
meter [May 29 issue], we would like to 
point out one error. The machine does not 
weigh the letters, although it accepts for 
stamping and mail collection anything 
from a penny postcard to a large 23-cent, 
ar-mail, special-delivery envelope. 

FREDERICK BOWES JR. 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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your whole teorse with Lhe 
ILGATIIC SYSTEM 
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enjoy the comforts of an Ilg-cooled 


| home for an operating cost of only a few 
fr cents a day. Note how the Ilgattic System 
Pa removes the blanket of hot, stagnant air 





|) MAKE EVERY BEDROOM 

JA\ @m |S. A SLEEPING PORCH 
[2 — > \ Sleep in a room that’s cool as all out-doors 
| = AE _. —awake feeling rested and refreshed — 


from your sun-baked attic and creates a 
positive circulation of fresh air— upstairs 
and down. Mail coupon for booklet 
featuring the Ilgattic System, also Ilg 
Wind and Rollaire portable type cooling 
fans — no installation required. 

ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2830 NO. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Offices in 43 Principal Cities 
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See the Ilg 
exhibit at the 


New York 
World’s Fair 


rice’ = VT ENTIYVATION 
and No2l gpd Cite Conditioning 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2830 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


Send new illustrated book and specific data as checked below. 
O HOME (APARTMENT [jSTORE [j THEATRE  ([( BUILDING 
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¢ Something for nothing! It’s old as the 
hills . . . this method of luring the unwary 
through “come-ons” and special induce- 
ments. And that’s why, in seeking plant re- 
location or expansion, the far-sighted manu- 
facturer casts a suspicious eye upon such 
“come-ons”’ as free buildings . . . free moving 
expenses . . . tax exemptions . . . and sweat 
shop labor. He knows that the cock-of-the- 
walk today, may be fricassee tomorrow. 


The State of New Jersey offers no “come- 
ons”, no special inducements made at the 
expense of its existing industries. But New 
Jersey does offer economic inducements, eco- 
nomic advantages that are second to none: 


Low Distribution Costs, for example. 
From New Jersey, overnight delivery serves 
20,000,000 consumers having 23% of the 
nation’s buying power. New York and Phil- 
adelphia—the first and third largest cities— 
are literally at your doorstep! 


Economical Transportation, because 
New Jersey is the Railhead of the East .. . 
provides 500 miles of deep-sea waterways 
. - - 17,000 miles of improved highways. . . 
4 major air lines. 

Learn why 633 new industries seeking 
economic advantages started 
operations in New Jersey 
since January, 1939. Write 
for the “New Industrial Di- 
gest of New Jersey.” Ad- 
dress: The New Jersey 
Council, Dept. N-9, State 
House, Trenton, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


A good place to WORK, to live, and to Play 
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em PEOPLE PICTURED above are 
bout to embark on a great ad- 
9 venture. In their own words, they are 
goiny sailing—on the highway! 


Other LaSalle owners may choose 


different words to express their en- 
— thus 





ism. But it all adds up to the same 


at Pos thin... The car is such a marvelous per- 
copies, 1 former that every hour at the wheel is 
i SWEEK a memorable experience. 

Bar Ti cre’s a logical reason, of course, 
ec. Treas 


why LaSalle should out-perform all 








POWERE D BY 


“Now well qo sailing on the Highway! 


other cars in its field. For LaSalle has 
a Cadillac V-8 engine—and that’s the 
greatest assurance of performance that 
any car can have. 

Just take the wheel of a new LaSalle 
—some day soon—and learn, first 
hand, why the driver’s seat is always 
in demand. 

Note the freedom from noise and 
vibration and driving strain. Note the 
quick, eager response to the throttle— 
the fine balance and handling ease 





Model illustrated: Five-Passenger Four-Door Touring Sedan, $1320* 
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ae 
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the marvelous riding comfort over all 
types of roads and at all speeds. 


Fine performance is the most im- 
And 


when you drive a LaSalle you enjoy per- 


portant thing in a motor car. 


formance no other medium-priced car 
can match. 

Your Cadillac-LaSalle dealer has a 
new LaSalle—in your favorite body 
style—and would like nothing better 
than to have you take the wheel. 
Simply tell him the time and the place! 


Visit General Motors’ Exhibits at the New York and San Francisco World’s Fairs 





AND UP “delivered at Detroit, 
subject to change without notice. 
$ Transportation, state and local 
taxes (if any), optional equip- 
ment and accessories—eztra. 
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es Uamying Quite a Load 


Taxes are necessary — you couldn’t run a city, state or 


government without them. But they do mount up. 


Fact is, a considerable part of the money you pay us for 


telephone service goes right out in taxes. 


Bell System taxes for 1938 were $147,400,000 — 


an increase of 56% in three years. In 1938 taxes were: 


Equal to about $550 a year per employee 





Equal to $9.50 per telephone in the Bell System 





Equal to $7.54 per share of A. T. & T. common stock 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





_—<—serr 
Congress Future 


Hieh lights of the present Congression- 
al outlook: Enactment of new neutrality 
legislation still doubtful, though prospect 
improved last week. Proposed $500,000,000 
appropriation for PWA (outside WPA’s 
14 billions) is likely to be enacted. Tax- 
revision prospects are muddled, but 
chances are at least part of Morgenthau- 
Hanes proposals will pass. Stabilization 
fund and President’s dollar-devaluing pow- 
ers will probably be continued. Adjourn- 
ment still expected about end of July. 


NLRB’s ‘Reform’ 


Note how the NLRB has been striving 
to steal the thunder from advocates of re- 
vision of the Wagner Labor Act. The board 
has studied complaints and revised pro- 
cedure week after week in an effort to 
meet criticism and avoid future attacks. 
As a result, the number of amicable settle- 
ments of labor cases is increasing rapidly, 
and chances of Labor Act revision this 
year have become extremely slim. 


G.O.P. Strategy 


It’s significant that the Republican Na- 
tional Committee has kept completely 
silent on the Roosevelt third-term subject 
and advised G.O.P. Congressmen to do 
likewise. The theory is that anti-third-term 
sentiment can be mustered more effective- 
ly later if the issue hasn’t been worn out 
in the meanwhile. Likewise, Roosevelt 
backers are keeping the idea alive so vot- 
ers won't be shocked if it eventually is 
tried. Present situation is this: Ablest stu- 
dents of F.D.R.’s ways still doubt that he 
really wants to try for reelection, but 
Washington is considering it more and 
more of a possibility—mainly because no 
other New Dealish candidate (except per- 
haps Murphy) has begun to catch hold. 


New Finance Agency 


Watch for creation of a public-works 
finance corporation to provide cash for all 
“self-liquidating” projects (power dams, 
reclamation projects, some housing pro- 
jects, ete.) undertaken by the Federal 
government. It would also make loans to 
state and local governments for their own 
self-liquidating public works. This corpora- 
tion would raise money by selling its own 


debentures (government-guaranteed) to 
the public, thus relieving the Treasury of 
so much direct borrowing and keeping the 
spendings from showing up in the U.S. 
budget. The plan was worked out weeks 
ago by an informal committee of New 
Dealers but wasn’t even mentioned pub- 
licly till Adolf Berle suggested it in last 
week’s TNEC hearings. 


Political Straws 


Farley supporters are burned up over 
the launching of a Garner-for-President 
drive in New York, where Farley is Demo- 
cratic State Chairman; they call it “poach- 
ing” . .. Backers of Paul McNutt for 
President, angling for Roosevelt approval, 
have started cultivating New Dealers 
Ickes and Hopkins and promising that 
MeNutt will campaign on a definitely New 
Deal platform . . . Most baseless rumor of 
the week: that Tom Corcoran is to replace 
Farley as Democratic National Chairman. 


Army vs. Moseley 


War Department heads are saying noth- 
ing about it publicly, but they have been 
making a quiet study of Dies committee 
evidence against General Moseley to de- 
termine whether they have grounds for 
trying him on charges of conduct unbe- 
coming an officer. Since he has been draw- 
ing pay as a retired Major General right 
up to the present, he would technically be 
subject to a regular military trial; there 
are a number of precedents for that. No 
proceedings will be started, however, un- 
less publication of other evidence forces the 
Army’s hand. The high command doesn’t 
want to make the General seem a martyr. 





British Election Deal 


Pestiemettacy leaders in London are 
discussing the possibility of a deal to pro- 
long the present Parliament in view of the 
international situation. The five-year law 
requires that, unless all parties agree to 
continuance, a new Parliament must be 
elected this fall. But the Labor party is 
now torn by dissension and, in this time of 
tension, has no effective campaign issue on 
which it’s anxious to fight an election. So 
it may well agree to prolong this Parlia- 
ment in return for minor concessions. 


Anti-German Italians 


Additional unreported signs of the gen- 
eral Italian distrust which makes the 
strengthened Rome-Berlin axis somewhat 
less solid than it seems: Marshal Badoglio 
has warned against unification of the 


Italian and German military commands 
and reportedly threatened to resign. Both 
King Victor Emmanuel and the Italian 
Crown Princess, sister of King Leopold of 
Belgium, are known to be annoyed at the 
extent of German influence within Italy, 
particularly at the number of German offi- 
cers attached to the Italian Army. Even 
Foreign Minister Ciano, who did most of 
the spadework for the German-Italian al- 
liance, has been heard more than once to 
say he was sick and tired of having the 
Nazis act as if they owned Italy. 


I. R.A. in U.S. 


Don’t be surprised if Irish Republican 
Army troubles break out in this country— 
directed, of course, at strictly British insti- 
tutions. I.R.A. leaders around New York 
are already working on a plan of “pain- 
less sabotage” (stench bombs, threatening 
letters, etc.) against the British Embassy 
and consulates. Also Sean Russell, I.R.A. 
chief of staff, has been in the U.S. for 
several weeks, quietly raising funds. Fear 
of I.R.A. terrorism is unquestionably one 
reason for the extra precautions being 
taken during King George’s American visit. 


Foreign Notes 


Siam may soon change its name to 
Muwang Tai (Country of Freemen) .. . 
Oxford University authorities are in a huff 
because the British Government has so 
far paid no rent for Parliamentary records 
secreted there since the September crisis 
... The decision for a victory parade when 
legionnaires return from Spain has forced 
the Reich to end its long-time fiction by 
repealing the February 1937 decree for- 
bidding Germans to fight in the Spanish 
civil war ... A South African inventor has 
perfected an explosive made from banana 
stems. 





New Exchange Governor 


Peet leader for Robert Hutchins’ 
former post as public representative on the 
N.Y. Stock Exchange board of governors 
is Curtis E. Calder, president of American 
& Foreign Power Co. If current plans go 
through, Calder will be appointed shortly. 
He was singled out after the board con- 
sidered a surprising number of “big 
names” who, unlike Calder, had actively 
sought the job. 


More Rail Plans 


While Congress tussles with railroad 
legislation, the tremendous pressure for 
rail relief is encouraging drives for other 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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plans for more direct aid. Among the most 
ingenious proposals: (1) RFC loans to the 
roads to enable them to buy in their own 
bonds, many of which are selling for as 
little as 20 cents on the dollar, thus cutting 
their heavy debt burden at a tremendous 
saving. (2) Having the government guar- 
antee new rail bonds, thus making it pos- 
sible for railroads to borrow money at the 
same rate the government gets (about 
214% on long-term money) . The first plan 
has a pretty fair chance; the second is 
unlikely at this time. 





now lecturing in Canada on “Who Be- 
trayed Spain”; was admitted to the U.S. 
for 90 days in 1934 but dvesn’t intend ask- 


ng for another U.S. permit this trip .. . 


Dr. Hubert Work, Coolidge’s Secretary of 


the Interior and onetime Republican na- 


tional 


chairman, lives in Englewood, 


Colo., near Denver; has retired from active 
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medical practice and devotes much tim, 
to the gardens of his new home, Tallwood 
... E. Berry Wall, noted N.Y. dandy of 
the 90s who moved abroad after losing a 
big slice of his fortune in Wall Street, is jn 
his 70s but about as active as ever jp 
European society; takes part in Paris’ s. 
cial season, winters at Monte Carlo. 
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Business Footnotes 


A Japanese company has developed a 
new artificial leather made from a mixture 
of human hair and a plastic substance . . . 
N.Y. District Attorney Dewey has been 
digging into the liquor industry since De- 
cember, seeking evidence of tie-ups’ be- 
tween racketeers and certain big New 
York jobbers Improved automatic 
transmissions which completely eliminate 
hand gearshifting will be optional equip- 
ment on some 1940 cars, standard equip- 
ment on 1941 models. 





Superman Myth 


Ayny Air Corps officials are anxious to 
start a publicity campaign to quash the 
widespread notion that it takes a “super- 
man” to pass the physical examination for 
flying cadets. The story, spread by men re- 
jected for physical faults they had not 
previously known about, has resulted in 
reduced application lists at the very time 
when the Army is seeking to expand the 
corps. The fact is that, while the examina- 
tion is thorough, standards have now been 
lowered slightly for the first time in twenty 
years, and any normally healthy youth 
with good vision and a sound heart stands 
a good chance of passing. 


Miscellany 


There are signs that Columbia Univer- 
sity is laying secret plans to present honor- 
ary degrees to King George and Queen 
Elizabeth when they visit New York .. . 
Authoritative German sources say Reich 
officials didn’t make the expected protest 
against the movie “Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy” because they were convinced the 
complaint would accomplish nothing ex- 
cept to give the film added publicity .. . 
Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, author of the 
record best seller “In His Steps,” is pro- 
gressing with plans to establish a national 
Protestant daily, with regional editions 
published in several key cities. 


Missing Persons 


Emma Goldman, labor agitator called 
“the most dangerous woman in America” 
when she was deported from the U.S. in 
1919, makes her home in England but is 


day after day. A total of 45 responded. 
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Team 1st choice 2nd 
New York 34 4 
Boston 4 31 
Cleveland 0 2 
Chicago 0 1 


Others: Detroit, 27 points: Washington, 4; St. Louis, 2; Philadelphia, 0. 


Noteworthy fact: Of the four who picked Boston to nose out the vaunted N.Y. 
Yankees, two were from Boston, one from Washington, one from Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Team 1st choice 2nd 
Cincinnati 21 10 
St. Louis 7 12 
Chicago 3 8 
New York 4 1 


Others: Pittsburgh, 26 points; Boston, 9; Brooklyn, 7; Philadelphia, 0. 


2—What team do you now consider the best bet to win the World Series? 


Answer: New York Yankees (picked by 34); Cincinnati Reds (6); St. Louis 
Cardinals (2); Boston Red Sox (1); New York Giants (1); no choice (1). 


1939s Major-League Baseball Champions? 


Turning in the late spring to the lighter side of the news, Periscope has just 
applied its unique previewing system to the U.S. national sport. Seeking a con- 
sensus of informed forecasts on major-league baseball, the editors questioned not 
the general sports columnists but those whom they considered the best-qualified 
experts in the field: the working baseball reporters who see the teams in action 


The questions and tabulated replies follow: 


- 1—Please name in order the teams you believe will finish the season in the first 
division of the league (or leagues) you cover. (In tabulating replies, 4 points were 
awarded for a first choice, 3 for second, 2 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 












for third, and 1 for fourth.) 














3rd 4th Points 
0 0 148 
2 1 114 
19 11 55 
7 12 29 


















3rd 4th Points 
3 2 122 

11 4 90 

12 6 66 
4 9 36 





THE SURVEY 





PARTICIPANTS IN 
Boston: John Drohan, Traveler; Harold 
Kaese, ‘Transcript; Gerry Moore, Globe; 


Howell Stevens, Post; Vic Stout, Traveler; 
Burt Whitman, Herald. 

Chicago: Edward Burns, Tribune; J. S. 
Kearns, Daily News; Howard Roberts, Daily 
News; Herbert Simons, Times; Irving Vaughan, 
Tribune. 

Cincinnati: Frank Y. Grayson, Times-Star; 
Tom Swope, Post. 

Cleveland: Frank Gibbons, Press; Edward 
McAuley. News. 

Detroit: Leo Macdonell, 
Zerilli, News. 

New York: Robert B. Cooke, Herald Tribune; 
Harry Forbes. Daily News; Stanley Frank, 
Post; James M. Kahn, Sun; Pat McDonough, 
World-Telegram; Roscoe McGowen, Times; 


Times; James 


a 


Tom Meany, World-Telegram; Sid Mercer, 
Journal-American; Jerry Mitchell, Post; 
Edward Murphy, Sun; Rud Rennie, Herald 
Tribune; Jack Singer, Journal-American; 
Jack Smith, Daily News; Ken Smith, Daily 
ers Hy Turkin, Daily News; Will Wedge, 
un. 

Philadelphia: Stanley Baumgartner. In- 
quirer; Al Horwits, Public Ledger; Robert T. 
Paul, Daily News; Frank Yeutter, Bulletin. 

Pittsburgh: E. F. Balinger, Post-Gazette; 
Lester Biederman, Press. 

St. Louis: Martin J. Haley, Globe-Demo- 
crat; J. Roy Stockton, Post-Dispatch. 

Washington: Burton Hawkins, Star; Frank 
O'Neill, Times Herald; Shirley Povich, Post; 
Bob Ruark, News. 















e The sound way to buy machinery is 
to buy only on the proven basis of— 
how much money will it make for you? 
Don’t buy anything until you know 
exactly what profit you will make on 
your investment. 


Warner & Swasey have no sales- 
men in the usual sense of the word, 
but do have a corps of field engineers 
trained to study your turning work and 
tell you whether or not you can profit- 
ably use new equipment, if so, how,and 
what you can expect to earn from it. 


Notice we said—"whether or not.” 
Many times after studying a plant, 
these field engineers advise against 
new equipment. Sometimes they rec- 
ommend competitive equipment. We 
believe our duty to you is an engi- 
neering service ... if we render that 
service to you soundly, Warner 
& Swasey Turret Lathes and 
what they will do will take 
care of themselves. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


A study of your turn- 
ing operations by your 
Warner & Swasey engi- 
neer costs nothing. It may 
point the way to lower 
costs. Just write— 

















“While driving to Bedford, Pa., on a wind- 
ing, mountainous road, my right front tire 
burst wide open. | was very much alarmed 
... but nothing happened! Had | not had 
LifeGuards in my tires, | know | would have 
had a serious accident” — writes E. L. Wolf 
of York, Pennsylvania. 





MAGINE yourself in Mr. Wolf's 
predicament... but without Life- 
Guard protection! Then you'll under- 
stand why we say, no motoring can be 
completely safe without LifeGuards. 


For blowout dangers are not con- 
fined to mountain roads. They are 
present everywhere in today’s swifter 
traffic, at all ordinary driving speeds. 


A Safety Tire Within Your Tire 


Protect yourself...your family...your 
car! Equip your car with LifeGuards, 
the only sure protection against 
blowout dangers. They’re as neces- 
sary to motoring safety as 4-wheel 
brakes, all-steel body and safety class. 


Vetadel] Siofeguand 
AgaindT sca Dangeu/” 


LifeGuard is a safety reserve tire 
built inside an extra-sturdy tube. 
Should outer casing and tube blow 
out or collapse, LifeGuard remains 
inflated, enabling you to bring your 
car to a smooth, safe stop. No weave 
--.no lurch... no wheel-fight! 


In New Tires .. . In Old Tires 


Don’t confuse LifeGuard with so- 
called puncture-proof tubes, which 
offer no blowout protection. Only 
Goodyear makes LifeGuards ... but 


* * * 


NOT A TIRE...NOT A TUBE... BUT 
AN ENTIRELY NEW SAFETY INVENTION! 


Modern successor to the inner tube, 
LifeGuard replaces the convention- 
al tube. Ic is a 2-ply safety tire in- 
side a tube... both inflated through 
the same va!ve. If casing and tube 
fail, front or rear, the inner tire holds 
enough air to support the car until 
it can be brought to a smooth, safe 
stop. A LifeGuard-equipped car may 
be readily identified by the yellow and 
blue valve stems. 








LifeGuards, in sizes available, fit any 
make of tire, new or now in service. 
And the older tires become, the more 
they need this priceless protection! 


Ask your Goodyear dealer about 
LifeGuard, modern successor to the 
inner tube. Or, if you’re buying a new 
car, your car dealer can arrange to 
have them installed for you and to 
have you pay for them as you ride. 


Every tire, new or old, needs Life- 
Guards. Every driver in today’s swifter 
traffic needs LifeGuard protection. So 
investigate LifeGuards at once and 
you'll agree... you can’t get better 
protection to save your life! 
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RESERVE 


TIRE 
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CASING FAILS! 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 
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LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Compay 
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White House Appeasement Shift 
Spurs Early Adjournment Hope 


New Spending Program 
Pushed Into Background as Tax 
Relief Gets Priority 


To a perspiring Congress, yearning to 
flee the Washington heat and to find out 
how the fish and voters are biting back 
home, last week’s heroes were Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. and 
Senators Pat Harrison of Mississippi and 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina. 

Harrison started it by telling President 
Roosevelt flatly that, having talked for 
months about giving business the tax 
changes it seemed to want (NEWSWEEK, 
Mar. 27), Congress intended to see busi- 
ness got the changes whether the 


brackets to coax out “risk” capital. 

The speed with which such a simple, 
forthright program began to move, after 
months of haggling and uncertainty, en- 
couraged Congressmen to hope they might 
go fishing by the end of July. But many of 
them were grateful for other reasons. The 
welcome diversion saved them the bother 
of trying to read between the lines of the 
President’s address to the American Re- 
tail Federation (Newsweek, May 29) or 
of studying the thousands of charts, fig- 
ures, blueprints, and theories unfolded in 
the past fortnight before the monopoly 
committee. They had heard vague rumors 
for weeks, but despite hints of a vast 
new spending program, it seemed unlikely 
Congress would be called on to vote any 


Democrats. Without troubling to read be- 
tween the lines, Sen. Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia disputed two of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
statements to the retailers: Of the Presi- 
dent’s claim that “a large part of the gov- 
ernment debt is offset by debts owed to 
the government,” the Virginian noted that 
“the published direct debt includes only a 
small fraction of recoverable assets in the 
form of loans. Such operations are paid for 
by the numerous lending corporations 
whose guaranteed obligations are not in- 
cluded in the direct public debt. No ap- 
praisement of these corporations has been 
made. The losses are certain to be large, 
and must be paid by direct taxation.” 
Byrd told Newsweek that, in an effort to 
clear up the “fallacy” he would introduce 
a resolution to direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to appraise the assets of govern- 
ment lending agencies and ascertain losses 
suffered, “so that a completely clear state- 
ment of the public debt can be made.” 
Turning to the President’s assurance 
that “if our children have to pay interest 
on it [the public debt], they will 





President liked it or not. On the 
night of May 21 Mr. Roosevelt 


THEORY ON YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD GROCER 


the Senator first raised the ques- 


IF YOU DON’T BELIEVE A DEBT IS A DEBT, TRY THE NEW DEAL pay that interest to themselves, 








took Byrnes down the Potomac 
on a cruise. Next morning Byrnes 
saw Harrison, and on the 24th the 
two Southern Senators lunched 
at the White House. The day fol- 
lowing, Morgenthau beamingly 
announced that the Administra- 
tion was prepared, in an atmos- 
phere of “good will,” to hand 
Congress a program. 

Last Saturday, May 27, the 
master of the nation’s moneybags 
tucked a bulging brief case under 
his arm and marched up Capitol 
Hill to present his program to 
Rep. Robert L. Doughton’s House 
Ways and Means Committee. 
Representatives got the idea the 
Treasury would like to see: (1) 
elimination of the undistributed- 
profits tax; (2) substitution of a 
flat 18 per cent on corporate in- 
come over $25,000; (3) changes 
in the present 121% to 16 per cent 
levies on small corporations; (4) 
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repeal of the capital-stock and 











tion whether the conjunction “if” 
was meant to have any special 
significance, and then assailed the 
contention. “Today the average 
public debt in America—local, 
state, and national—is $1,600 per 
family. How many families own 
$1,600 of public bonds and will 
draw their share of the interest? 
We know that one-half of the 
Federal debt is owned by the 
banks (see diagram). Probably 
less than 5 per cent are held by 
individuals.” 

Simultaneously, Sen. Bennett 
C. Clark of Missouri warned that 
“today the people of the United 
States are staggering under the 
biggest tax load the nation has 
ever seen. Yet expenditures in 
late years have so vastly exceeded 
receipts that still more taxes must 
be seen as inevitable.” 

Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney’s 
monopoly committee meanwhile 
continued to juggle astronomic 


) 





excess-profits levies; (5) an ar- 
rangement to permit revaluation 
of stock annually instead of every three 
years; (6) a change to allow business to 
carry over net losses for two or three years; 
(7) removal of state and Federal securities 
from their present tax-exempt status; (8) 
lowering of the surtax in the highest 





Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


such project this session—and next ses- 
sion was too far off to worry about. 


Grandchildren’s Interest 


But not too far off for a number of Re- 
publican Congressmen and at least two 


figures and a whole new glossary 
of catchwords like “investment 
spending” (see Perspective). Last week’s 
procession of witnesses included a reap- 
pearance of Prof. Alvin H. Hansen of Har- 
vard with an explanation of how a double 
budget would relieve the minds of simple 
taxpayers agitated by the mounting na- 
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tional debt, by listing “investment” items 
in another column. The bulk of the wit- 
nesses were small-business spokesmen, 
whose stories of prosperity held back only 
by their inability to get loans from local 
banks or the RFC were calculated to sup- 
port the recent pressure for passage of the 
Mead Bill to authorize the RFC to insure 
up to 90 per cent of loans made by banks 
for any business purpose. 

The O’Mahoney committee changed its 
course slightly, postponing its investiga- 
tion of investment bankers indefinitely and 
substituting a return engagement of the 
insurance companies for its next sessions 
beginning June 5. The first immediate re- 
sult was the resignation (for 24 hours) and 
later consideration of Joseph Kelly, whom 
the SEC had engaged to conduct the hear- 
ings. 

Though no specific recommendations for 
legislation were expected to come out of 
the committee at this stage, there were 
further signs last week that new large- 
scale spending under the “investment” la- 
bel was in the making (see Business 
Tides). Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace told the Retail Federation that “if 
we are to have the measure of recovery we 
seek, capital investment must be made 
either by private business or by govern- 
ment.” 





Significance 

Because of the sudden burst of criticism 
and the general uneasiness in Congress, the 
New Deal “planners” probably will soft- 
pedal whatever schemes they have in mind 
until the “heat” is off. They are in no 
hurry anyhow. Business is expected to 
show tangible gains in the last two quar- 
ters of 1939. Congress is in no mood for 
experimental legislation. Most important 
of all, its political usefulness will increase 
as election day approaches. So this session 
will be called on to do no more than ease 
the business tax deterrents, consider the 
Mead Bill, freeze the Social Security pay- 
roll taxes, vote a billion and a quarter for 
the farmers, and two billions or so for re- 
lief and public works, and possibly do 
something for the railroads. 

In the interval between sessions it will 
be difficult for men like Byrd and Glass, 
and for the Republicans generally, to fight 
the spending program most of Washington 
feels certain will be presented next year. 
The public will lose interest, and, anyhow, 
there is nothing but a vague shadow to 
fight. Every specific scheme that is smoked 
out in the open will be denied, even 
though it is the intent to submit it later. 

But there is no indication that the next 
Congress will be any easier to sell than 
this one. The fact that the legislators ran 
wild on the Agriculture Bill does not indi- 
cate that they would back any spending 
scheme. Pressure for parity and subsidy 
payments to farmers was real, because it 
came from the farmers themselves. Pres- 
sure from the White House is something 


else again. The acid test of how far Con- 
gress would be willing to go in helping 
small business will be how much pressure 
small businessmen bring on their Con- 
gressmen for help. Senators and represen- 
tatives are not disposed to take the word 
of the President, or any “brain truster,” or 
of a few hand-picked witnesses on what 
their constituents want. 





Woes of a Fuhrer 


Fritz Kuhn, the German-American 
Bund leader, refused to testify on May 24 
before the New York County grand jury 
which has been investigating Bund activi- 
ties. Thereupon, fearing that Kuhn might 
flee charges that he made false entries in 
his books to avoid paying a city sales tax 
on swastikas and uniforms he sold to mem- 
bers, District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
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ordered three detectives to shadow the 49 
year-old Bundesfiihrer. 

Waiting in an automobile in front of the 
Bund’s Yorkville headquarters the ney, 
day, Dewey’s agents saw Kuhn and three 
companions pile luggage into a car and 
speed off. The detectives trailed along {y, 
125 miles, until Kuhn finally pulled into , 
filling station at Krumsville, Pa. Detectiy, 
James Canavan grabbed a phone, learne 
that a grand-jury indictment had bee) 
handed down four hours earlier in Ney 
York, and then arrested Kuhn. 

Back in New York, Kuhn learned that 
he had been charged with grand larceny 
and forgery counts for allegedly embg,. 
zling $14,548 from the Bund’s funds, fo; 
which, if guilty, he could be sentenced t 
as much as 50 years. Friends dug up $5,099 
bail in crumpled bills of small denoming. 
tions and Kuhn set out gaily to address 
Bund rally in Milwaukee. 








THE NATIONAL DEBT § 40,062,945 328 
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Newsweek chart 


The gross public debt (as of May 15) does not include $5,447 566,318 in 
guaranteed debts of HOLC, RFC, USHA, and other government agencies; 
$4,740,896,000 in Federal Reserve notes outstanding; nor $1,285,335 ,228 
in Postal Savings deposits (as distinguished from the administrative cost 
of the system)—all of which would raise the total of guaranteed F ederal 
liabilities to $51 ,536,742,874. Nor, of course, does it include $19,595,000 


000 state and local indebtedness. 
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Road to Neutrality? 


For nearly three months Congress has 
been wrangling over the Neutrality Act 
without much sign of agreeing on any of 
the dozen or so suggested revisions and 
substitutes. Last week the Administration 
for the first time outlined what it wanted. 
In letters to Sen. Key Pittman, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and Rep. Sol Bloom, acting chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull made seven 
suggestions: (1) abolish the automatic 
arms embargo; (2) prohibit United States 
ships, irrespective of what they may be 
carrying, from entering combat areas; (3) 
restrict travel by United States citizens in 
combat areas; (4) provide that the export 
of goods destined for belligerents be pre- 
ceded by transfer of title to the foreign 
purchaser; (5) continue existing legisla- 
tion respecting loans and credits to nations 
at war; (6) regulate the solicitation in this 
country of funds for belligerents; (7) con- 
tinue the National Munitions Control 
Board and the system of arms export and 
import licenses. 

Bloom promptly introduced a bill along 
the lines suggested by Hull and promised 
action on it by his committee by next 
week. On the Senate side the reaction was 
less friendly. Sen. Gerald P. Nye warned 
that “we will be in session until the snow 
flies if an attempt is made to put through 
Secretary Hull’s proposal.” Sen. William 
E. Borah said the plan would “make an 
arsenal out of the United States,” and 
Sen. Bennett C. Clark commented that it 
“was simply calculated to lead us into 
war. 
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Royal Itinerary 
British Rulers Facing Whirl 
After They Cross U.S. Line 


Washington correspondents, who a fort- 
night ago were sniping at Lady Lindsay, 
wife of the British Ambassador, because 
they did not like her guest list for the royal 
garden party June 8 (Newsweek, May 
29), gradually cooled off last week and be- 
gan to report facts concerning the visit. 
The four-day United States itinerary of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth showed 
that Their Majesties would continue the 
grueling social pace of their Canadian tour 
(see page 20) when, on the night of June 7, 
a welcoming committee headed by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull and his wife and 
Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay meets the 
royal entourage at the Suspension Bridge 
Station on the New York side of Niagara 
Falls: 

Tuurspay, June 8: After being greeted 
with military pomp by the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt at Union Station, Washing- 
ton, the royal couple will attend a diplo- 








International 
All’s Well: The shadowed Try- 
lon and the 65-foot statue of George 
Washington, silhouetted against the 
glowing Perisphere and reflected in 
the lagoon of Constitution Mall, 
keep watch over the serene and 
ghostly grounds of the New York 
World’s Fair at 3 o'clock in the 
morning. 


matic reception and small informal lunch 
at the White House, followed by a sight- 
seeing drive around the capital which will 
end at the garden party at the British 
Embassy. The evening will be taken up by 
a state dinner at the White House, with a 
reception and musicale. 

Fripay, June 9: In the morning the 
King and Queen will meet Senate and 
House members in the Capitol rotunda, 
then sail down the Potomac to Mount Ver- 
non, where King George will lay a wreath 
on George Washington’s tomb. During the 
motor trip back to the capital, the royal 
party will inspect a CCC camp at Fort 
Hunt, Va., and the King will place another 
wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery. After tea at the White House, the 
King and Queen will tender Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt a return dinner at their embassy. 
Toward midnight, Their Majesties will slip 
quietly out of Washington. 

Saturpay, June 10: The U.S. destroyer 
Warrington will carry the King and Queen 
from Fort Hancock, Sandy Hook, N.J., to 
the Battery at the tip of Manhattan, 
where they will be greeted by Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman and Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia before inspecting the World’s Fair 
and Columbia University. 

Sunpay, June 11: After an informal 
day, capped by a picnic (of hot dogs if 
the weather is coolish, cold chicken if it is 
not) , at the Roosevelts’ Hyde Park, N.Y., 
estate, the visitors will say good-by at 11 
p.m. and return to Canada. 

While her diplomatic husband substi- 
tuted for her at a second press conference 
last week, Lady Lindsay revealed a few of 
the precious 1,300 names of those “repre- 
sentative Americans” who will sip tea with 
Their Majesties in the embassy gardens: 
Henry Ford, John L. Lewis, Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
Gen. John J. Pershing, J. P. Morgan, and 
Alice Longworth were bidden, as were the 
six living widows of former American 
Presidents.* The list of more than 50 sen- 
ators and representatives might well have 
been made up by National Democratic 
Chairman James A. Farley, for Senate 
Minority Leader Charles L. McNary and 
his Republican colleague, House Minority 
Leader Joseph W. Martin Jr., were 
omitted. 

But Mrs. Roosevelt will see to it that 
the King and Queen see “representative 
America.” The menu for the White House 
dinner includes clam cocktails, calves’- 
head soup, broiled filet of flounder with 
mushroom and wine sauce, sliced tomatoes, 
boned capon, buttered beets, sweet-potato 
puffs, frozen cheese and watercress salad, 
maple and almond ice cream, and coffee. 
The First Lady originally had planned to 
serve strawberry shortcake for dessert, but 





*Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. William Howard 
Taft, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, and Mrs. 
Thomas Jex Preston, widow of Grover Cleveland. 
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Skipper Naquin, last to leave 


White House scouts in Canada noted that 
strawberries had been served to Their 
Majesties two or three times, so off the 
menu they went. The wines, personally se- 
lected by the President, will be strictly 
American, mostly New York State vin- 
tages. 

The real cross section of Americana, 
however, will come at the reception and 
musicale following the state dinner. There 
the entertainers will be Marian Anderson, 
Negro contralto; Lawrence Tibbett, Metro- 
politan Opera baritone; a WP4A-trained 
Negro chorus; the Coon Creek Girls, a 
Kentucky hillbilly quartet; and a troupe of 
North Carolina square dancers. At the Hyde 
Park picnic Princess Te Ata, a Choctaw- 
Chickasaw, will recite Indian folk tales. 

During the second press conference of 
his career, Ambassador Lindsay admitted 
that no arrangements had been made to 
give the King a cake on his “official” birth- 
day, June 9. Asked how long Their Majes- 
ties would remain at the garden party, he 
drawled: “I rather think they'll go away 
when they’ve had enough.” And to a re- 
porter who brought up the controversial 
hot-dog question, Sir Ronald opined: “I 
fancy they’ve never eaten anything under 
that name before, but a rose under any 
other name would eat as well.” 


International 


Lloyd Maness, undersea hero 


40 Fathoms Down 


Epic of Submarine Squalus 


Poses New Problems for Navy 


At 6:30 a.m. May 23, the sleek black 
submarine Squalus,* commissioned Mar. 1 
as the newest Navy “tin fish,” churned 
east from the Portsmouth, N.H., Navy 
Yard on orders to practice shallow “crash” 
—high-speed plunge—dives. At 7:40 a 
radiogram crackled back to the yard: 
“Preparing to descend for one hour.” At 
10:20 the yard attempted to contact the 
Squalus again. There was no answer. With- 
in ten minutes her sister ship, the Sculpin, 
was sent to look for the missing sub. 

Eight miles out, the Sculpin slid past the 
seven reefs of the Isle of Shoals through a 
calm, sun-freckled sea. No sign. Five miles 
further—“red smudge, sir!” A moment 
later the lookout spied a yellow tele- 
phone buoy such as is released by sub- 





*Pronounced Skwaylus, meaning “dogfish.” 
Since 1931, the Navy has customarily given 
the names of fish to submarines; the names of 
states are given to battleships, cities to cruisers, 
notable Navy men to destroyers, small cities 
to gunboats, and birds to mine sweepers. 


marines in case of emergency, and shouted 
below. 

The voice of the Squalus’ commande; 
Lt. Oliver Naquin, sounded hollow: “High 
induction valve open . . . depth 240 fee 
. . . compartments flooded.” The wayes 
jerked the Sculpin aside, and the tele. 
phone cable parted. It was 12:40 p.m. 


Men 


Alfred G. Prien, machinist’s mate, see. 
ond class, had stood in the control room of 
the Squalus as the ship prepared to diye 
50 feet in a time test. Before him were the 
red and green lights of the “Christmas 
tree”—the instrument board, nerve center 
of the ship. 

The “rig for diving” lights flashed and 
the engines stopped. A siren wailed. Prien 
pulled the valves shut and checked the 
lights. The ship began to sink .. . 20... 
40... 50 feet. At that point, just enough 
to cover the periscope, the ship leveled off. 
Immediately a frantic message came from 
the engine room: “Water coming in!” 

Prien’s eardrums felt tight. He rr. 
checked his lights; all were correct. “Bloy 
the ballast and ascend!” Prien jerked the 
levers at the order and the ship’s bow shot 
upward at a 45-degree angle. He grabbed 
the handle of a manifold valve to stay 
erect, still staring at the glowing instrv- 
ment board. Suddenly the lights went out 
—the submarine began to sink, dragged 
down by the tons of water in the aft com- 
partments. 

Lloyd Maness, electrician’s mate, was 
standing at the bulkhead door between the 
control room and the aft sections. He felt 
the ship angle toward the bottom and saw 
water roaring into the stern. Instinctively 
he started to close the bulkhead door, then 
heard a frenzied shout: “For God’s sake, 
keep it open!” 

He swung it wide again and five men 
tumbled through, water surging after 
them. By what his mates described as a 
“superhuman effort,” Maness shouldered 
the door shut and “dogged it down.” Be- 
hind, doomed, were 26 other men—among 
them his buddy, Sherman Shirley, at 
whose wedding he was to have been best 
man the following Sunday. 


Machines 

Forty fathoms above the 59 entombed 
officers and men, a small fleet of rescue 
vessels was assembling. Among them was 
the veteran submarine tender Falcon. All 
night, preparations went ahead—condi- 
tions below were “satisfactory, but cold” 
(36 degrees above) . 

At 9:22 next morning the first diver 
managed to land on the deck of the sunken 
submarine, “a piece of incredible luck. 
An hour and a half later, the squat 10-ton 
diving bell invented by navy men for just 
such disasters was lowered overside, guid- 
ed through the cold, murky water by shifts 
of divers. 

Like a huge gray spider it descended to 
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the Squalus by means of a cable attached 
to a hook beside the submarine’s forward 
escape hatch. It settled there, held by the 
105-pound-per-square-inch pressure of the 
depths and by clamps divers had attached; 
the bell crew pumped out the water below 
the hatch, yanked up the sub hatch, and 
began taking in stupefied, blanket-draped 
men. Thirty-three survivors—in four loads 
of seven, nine, nine, and eight men—went 
up. On the last trip, the bell’s cable tan- 
gled 150 feet down, and after four hours 
divers finally cleared it away. 

Next day the bell went down again, this 
time squatting over the rear escape hatch. 
The rescuers pried it open, but black wa- 
ter, sloshing over the coaming, filled it to 
the top. Sadly the Navy abandoned hope 
for the missing 26 and set about making 
plans to raise the $4,000,000 Squalus and 
hold an official court of inquiry. 

To raise the sunken sub and get evi- 
dence for the “inquest,” two Navy experts, 
Comdr. Allen McCann—who helped per- 
fect the diving bell used in the rescue— 
and A. I. McKee decided that the “quick- 
est and safest” way to raise the water- 
logged vessel was to pump out the flooded 
after sections and attach pontoons to the 
hulk to give it additional buoyancy and 
float it to the top. 

Simultaneously, President Roosevelt 
signed the $773,420,241 Navy Bill, and the 
Navy Department received a low bid of 
$2,937,000 each for three new submarines 
of the same type as the Squalus to add to 
the 55 already commissioned and the dozen 
in process of construction. 


Significance 


No one knows the real cause of the 
Squalus disaster. The semi-official view is 
that the high induction valve—31 inches in 
diameter, supplying air for the Diesel mo- 
tors—must have been open. Until the of- 
ficial “autopsy,” however, such informa- 
tion is still, according to Capt. H. R. 
Greenlee, industrial manager of the Ports- 
mouth Yard, “mere conjecture.” 





In comparison with the futile attempts 
to rescue the men on the S-51 in 1925 and 
those on the S-4 in 1927, the 60-hour 
Squalus rescue at record depths was a mir- 
acle of speed and efficiency. But luck and 
fair weather admittedly were with the 
workers. And though the incident proved 
that rescue equipment is vastly superior to 
that of ten years ago, it also revealed that 
many problems still remain to be solved. 

Many a landlubber wondered, for ex- 
ample, why the Navy has only five of the 
McCann diving bells in commission; had 
the Squalus gone down in a less favorable 
position than just outside Portsmouth, 
all these bells might have been beyond call. 
As it was, the one used had to be shipped 
from New London, Conn. 











Newsweek 
Design for Rescue: The diving bell, 
lowered by the rescue ship (upper 
left), pulls itself down (see drawing) 
to the submarine (8) by means of a 
cable coiled on a winch (2) driven 
by motor (1). Water ballast, taken 
through pipes (4) into tanks (3), 
and a rubber gasket (6) make the 
bell cling to the hull like a swollen 
leech. Movable ballast (5) adjusts 
balance. After blowing the water 
out of the lower compartment of 
the bell, the sub’s escape hatch (7) 
is opened, as well as that of the 
diving bell, and the men crawl up 
into the steel bulb—normal capaci- 
ty ten men, including two in the 
operating crew. The bell then is 
hauled to the surface and the men 
emerge from the top hatch (lower 
right). 
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World’s Fair ‘Satan’ 


Except for the 700-foot Trylon, Soviet 
Russia’s 259-foot column of red marble, 
topped by a 79-foot stainless-steel statue 
of a brawny worker, towers over all struc- 
tures at the New York World’s Fair. Last 
week its height became the object of an 
unofficial Catholic boycott. 

The Rev. Dr. Edward Lodge Curran, 
president of the International Catholic 
Truth Society, predicted before 10,000 lis- 
teners at Freeport, Long Island, that a 
full-fledged boycott would result. State 
Sen. John McNaboe of New York de- 
nounced the statue as “subtle propagan- 
da.” In Elizabeth, N.J., Mgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen told a church audience that “no 
American should go to the World’s Fair 
until the American flag be placed above 
that of Communism.” 

In the June 3 issue of America, influen- 
tial Catholic magazine, appeared an imag- 
inary dialogue between Christ and the 
statue (Satan in disguise) : 

Christ: “In the beginning you were disguised 
as a serpent, now you are disguised as a 
worker.” 

Satan: “I am winning, O Christ. I expect to 
deceive many .. . in this garden of Flushing, 
as I deceived their parents in the Garden of 
Eden. This is the World of Tomorrow .. . 
You are not in it.” 





Rustlers’ Escape 


Cattle kings in Colorado and neighbor- 
ing states have been increasingly troubled 
during the last three years by “moto- 
rustlers’—modernized cattle thieves who 
pack steers into trucks and rumble across 
state lines in the darkness. In response to 
Western pressure, Congress on May 15 
rushed through an anti-rustling bill mak- 
ing interstate transportation and receipt 
of stolen cattle a Federal offense. 

Vetoing the bill last week, President 
Roosevelt reminded Congress that he had 
disapproved a similar bill last year and 
pointed out that such a law would boost 
the Justice Department budget $200,000 a 
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year and set a serious precedent in cur- 
tailing states’ rights. 


“In Colorado Springs last week, Sheriff 
Sam Deal buckled on his revolver and set 
out after “rustlers” who had swiped 400 
trout from a local hatchery. 





Farley’s Findings 
He Holds 1940 Gossip Futile 
Until President States Plans 


When Postmaster General (and Na- 
tional Democratic Chairman) James A. 
Farley returned from a 7,500-mile cross- 
country trip last week, during which he 
talked with Democratic leaders in thirteen 
states, Washington hoped that he would 
reveal what political news he had picked 
up about sentiment for 1940 candidates, 
including his own chances of getting the 
nomination. But, aside from saying that 
Democrats would elect the next President, 
Farley’s only other remark was: “It is 
futile to talk about candidates for 1940 
until the President makes known whether 
he intends to be a candidate for reelec- 
tion.” 

And that, obviously, was just what Mr. 
Roosevelt had no intention of doing. He 
even added to the third-term confusion by 
giving White House callers the impression 
that, while he won’t discuss the subject, 
he does not frown on any activity they 
may take in his behalf on their own re- 
sponsibility. To one Southwestern Demo- 
crat who asked the President whether he 
wanted his state delegation instructed or 
unpledged, Mr. Roosevelt said he had no 
advice to offer. But he added: “I’ve been 
very good to your state.” 

Outside of Washington, there was a 
spurt of favorite-son activity. The Texas 
Garner-for-President Committee flooded 
the country with 400,000 letters which re- 
quested the receivers, mostly Democratic 
party workers, to sign pledge cards stat- 
ing their willingness to support the Vice 
President’s nomination. Garner backers 
were also pleased when Sen. Pat McCar- 
ran of Nevada, after a trip through South- 
ern California, Utah, Wyoming, and Ne- 
vada, said “the intermountain states are 
for Garner,” while Sen. M. M. Logan of 
Kentucky, who checked over the Central 
States on the same mission, reported: 
“They are talking about Garner and Hull 
out there.” There was some talk also of a 
growing Garner boom on the Coast, chiefly 
in California. 

Michigan Republicans, meanwhile, be- 
gan to talk loudly about Sen. Arthur H. 
Vandenberg. Led by Gov. Luren D. Dick- 
inson, G.O.P. members of the Michigan 
Legislature had written the Senator that 
he was their man, and the twelve Michi- 
gan G.O.P. representatives in Washington 
followed suit. Vandenberg notified his 
backers that he was available and pro- 








posed that any G.O.P. candidate pledge 
himself to only one term in order to be 
“free of all incentive but the one job of 
saving America.” 





Significance 


Those closest to Farley claim to sense a 
significant discovery in his ear-to-the- 
ground trip, namely that state delegates 
are in a mood to ignore the third-term tra- 
dition and renominate the President if he 
sets his heart on another term, though such 
an action might force a conservative mi- 
nority to bolt the party—with the even 
more drastic possibility of a rump conven- 
tion setting up a third set of candidates. 

But two reasonably certain beliefs are 
foremost in the minds both of those party 
workers who want a winning candidate, 
regardless of the issues involved, and inner- 
circle New Dealers, who insist that the 
President must run to preserve his pro- 
gram: (1) the President, with Farley’s 
help, can hold the vote-producing Federal 
machine in line, and (2) no candidate 
could win against the President or without 
his personal blessing. One vital factor, 
however, still raises a large question mark: 
what would be the public’s reaction toward 
any third-term candidate? 





Journey’s End 


The decision of Grover Cleveland Berg- 
doll, wealthy son of a Philadelphia brewer 
and notorious as a World War draft dodg- 
er, to end his nineteen-year exile in Ger- 
many and return to the United States to 





Wide World 
Bergdoll takes his medicine 


“face the music” came as a timely bless- 
ing to the Army high command, whose 
grim preparations for “Mobilization Day” 
include blueprints for a draft. With the 
idea of holding the slacker up as an ex- 
ample to future “conscientious objectors,” 
two Intelligence Corps officers boarded the 
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S.S. Bremen as it lay in Quarantine jy 
New York Bay last week and took Berg. 
doll into custody. 

Pending settlement of a jurisdictiong] 
dispute with Labor Department officials, 
who hold that Bergdoll has lost his citizep. 
ship and therefore is a deportable alien, 
the military authorities clamped the 
slacker into the same prison at Fort Jay, 
Governors Island, N.Y., from which he 
had escaped to Germany in 1920 after 
serving only two months of a five-year 
court-martial sentence. 

Although Bergdoll protested that he had 
come home only to be with his mother, his 
wife, and five children, the former playboy 
was aware that the government recently 
had moved to liquidate $560,000 worth of 
cash and property impounded by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 








$25,000 Scratch 


Three weeks ago, Mrs. Bell Tackett of 
Bristle Buck Hollow, Ky., scratched the 
face of the town marshal during an ar- 
gument over a close decision in a_horse- 
shoe-pitching game. Result: a court hear- 
ing at near-by McDowell and a $10 fine 
for disturbing the peace. 

Unable to pay and unwilling to go to 
jail, the 52-year-old Mrs. Tackett (mother 
of ten) began working out her fine on the 
road gang at the rate of $2 a day. After 
she had spent half a day shoveling, her 
son Joe got permission to finish out her 
penance. 

Last week Mrs. Tackett sued the village 
of McDowell (population 250) for $25, 
000. Claiming she was the first woman 
ever to serve on a Kentucky road gang, 
she demanded reparation for a sentence 
which, she averred, inflicted “great bodily 
and physical pain” and caused “mental 
anguish at social functions.” 
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Bunker Bunk 


Nobody knows much about Jim Moran 
except that he likes to test axioms. Last 
summer he sold a refrigerator to an Es- 
kimo. In February he found a needle in a 
2-ton haystack at Washington. Last week 
in Boston he twitted Col. William Pres- 
cott’s famous admonition at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill in 1775: “Don’t fire until you 
see the whites of their eyes!” 

Moran hired twelve men—farsighted 
(2), nearsighted (2), normal (2), bleary- 
eyed (2), clear-eyed (2), pink-eyed (I), 
and cross-eyed 1. Lining them up above 
and below the hill, half in Colonial buff 
and half in British red, he barked the his- 
toric command. 

His report: “The farsighted opened fire 
at 75 feet, normal at 50 feet. The near- 
sighted pair never did shoot, and the 
cross-eyed man let go at the Custom 
House tower in Boston.” 
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Navy Minister Yonai, against azis alliance; Premier Hiranuma, for compromise; War Minister Itagaki, pro-axis 


Japan Using Navy as Weapon 


to Test Patience of Powers 


Marines’ Ship Boarding 
and Amoy Incident Also Linked 


to Axis Drive in Europe 


On May 24 a Japanese light cruiser or- 
dered the British mail steamer Ranpura to 
heave to 5 miles off the lighthouse at the 
entrance to Hong Kong Harbor. Two shois 
across the Ranpura’s bow emphasized the 
signaled command. Three officers and two 
marines from the warships came aboard, 
ordering Capt. L. L. Parfitt to produce his 
ship’s papers for identification. 

The old Ranpura, a 16,688-ton veteran 
of the China trade, can be identified at 
sight by any sailor in the Orient. 

While Captain Parfitt stalled for time, 
the Ranpura’s radio sputtered. Soon two 
British destroyers raced out of the harbor. 
The boarding party withdrew. 

The same day a Japanese destroyer 
stopped the French ship Aramis 17 miles 
northeast of Hong Kong. This 17,537-ton 
vessel, bound from Shanghai for Marseille, 
also needs no identification in the East. 

Two days after that the United States 
liner President Coolidge reached Hong 
Kong. Nobody had molested her on the 
way. 

Britain, France, and the United States 
have been the main foreign targets of Jap- 
anese hostility. Germany is an ally in the 
Anti-Comintern Pact. Nevertheless, this 
week the Hamburg-Amerika Line revealed 
that, on the same day the Ranpura and 
Aramis were stopped, one of its vessels, 
the 7,087-ton Sauerland, had been sub- 





jected to the same treatment. The Sauer- 
land, which carries a huge swastika paint- 
ed on each side, was boarded “for identi- 
fication” by armed marines from a Jap- 
anese warship just off Hong Kong. 


Marines 


Japanese marines (see cover) are not an 
autonomous corps, like those of most na- 
tions, but picked men trained and equipped 
for landing parties and shore duty. In the 
22 months since the “Chinese incident” 
started they have drawn more work than 
headlines. They fought with distinction at 
Shanghai, lanced first at Hainan and the 
Spratly Islands, helped in the long Yangtze 
River campaign, and established a repu- 
tation as hard-boiled police in Shanghai 
after the occupation. — 

All these activities were merely support 
for the army’s bigger operations. When 
marines boarded the Ranpura and Aramis, 
however, it was the second time in two 
weeks that they had appeared in a new 
role—and one that seemed ominous to 
foreigners. The first time was at Amoy, 
300 miles up the coast from Hong Kong. 
When 42 Japanese marines landed at 
Kulangsu, the Amoy foreign concession on 
May 12, British, Americans, and French 
each sent ashore exactly the same number 
of marines from their own ships (News- 
WEEK, May 29). 

In a strict sense, the Amoy affair was 
an invasion of a foreign concession, while 
the stopping of foreign ships “for identi- 
fication” was an attempt to extend a block- 
ade hitherto applied only against Chinese 
shipping. But to foreign diplomats and 





military men on the spot, and to their 
governments, the two looked like phases of 
the same maneuver—nudges in the effort 
to close the Open Door. 

Everything that the Japanese said con- 
firmed this fear. In Shanghai a navy 
spokesman declared that the stopping of 
foreign ships “for identification” was “not 
a question of international rights but of 
what Japanese naval authorities demand.” 
These authorities, he said, “demand” that 
any vessel within 200 miles of the Chinese 
coast be stopped to ascertain whether it is 
carrying war materials to aid Chinese 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

This specific cause of complaint applied 
to Germany as well as to the democratic 
powers. Japan has been irritated because 
Hitler would not let political friendshiy 
stand in the way of trade with Chiang 
Kai-shek. One Sino-German trade pact 
has just been fulfilled and another signed. 
Under the old one, Germany agreed to 
supply “pocket knives, spectacles, etc.” 
The “ete.” consisted largely of tanks, light 
artillery, barbed wire, and rolling stock. 

But this friction between allies is still 
small compared with the larger issue be- 
tween Japan and the democracies over 
their treaty rights. 

And in Tokyo, Tatsuo Kawai, head of 
the Foreign Office propaganda bureau, 
laid down a theory for the foreign con- 
cessions which, if accepted, would close 
the Open Door with a bang. Foreign con- 
cessions, he said, really were Chinese ter- 
ritory occupied by foreigners; hence Japan 
had the right to occupy them, as it did 
other Chinese territory, to stamp out hos- 
tile elements. 

Geography plus the jealousy between 
the Japanese Army, Navy, and Foreign 
Office combine to make diplomacy compli- 
cated in the Far East: In this case the 
British and French Ambassadors at Tokyo 
protested against the stopping of the two 
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ships. At the time of the sea incident, Brit- 
ish Admiral Sir Perey Noble and French 
Admiral Jean Decoux, along with Capt. 
J.T.G. Stapler of the United States South 
China Patrol, were trying to straighten 
out the situation at Amoy. The British 
and French Admirals delivered protests 
over the stopping of the Ranpura and 
Aramis to the ranking Japanese naval 
officer there; and then Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr, British Ambassador to China, board- 
ed a cruiser at Hong Kong and picked up 
Sir Percy to take him to Shanghai to make 
another protest to the ranking Japanese 
Admiral there. 


Significance--——- 


This shower of protests by diplomats 
and Admiral-diplomats over the stopping 
of the Ranpura and Aramis was intended 
to impress Japan with the energetic re- 
sistance of foreign powers to new encroach- 
ments. They had more than a suspicion 
that both the Amoy incident and the halt- 
ing of the two ships were feints to test the 
alertness of adversaries. 

Also, the Japanese maneuver had a di- 
rect connection with events in Europe. 
For weeks the Cabinet of Premier Kiichiro 
Hiranuma has been split over relations 


‘ith Germany and Italy. Gen. Seishiro 
Itagaki, War Minister, and Gen. Kuniaki 


Koiso, Overseas Minister, have wanted to 
turn the Anti-Comintern Pact into a mili- 
tary alliance. Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, 
Navy Minister, and most Japanese busi- 
ness interests opposed such a move. Baron 
Hiranuma wanted compromise. 

Although Germany made a diplomatic 
protest over the Sauerland incident, such 
matters as German trade with China were 
minor in this argument. The split was on 
a broader basis of Japan’s whole relation- 
ship with Europe—with one side valuing 
German military strength and the other 
hesitant to make an alliance that would 





Enemy - Two weeks ago Hitler inspected Germany’s 
new West Wall of forts on the Rhine, lectured officers 
over maps, and declared the defenses impregnable. Last 
week, however, the wall was breached. A sudden rise 











Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Invited to London: Voroshiloff 


range all the great naval powers against 
Japan. 

Having decided not to join the Italo- 
German military alliance, Japan neverthe- 
less seized an opportunity to placate the 
axis powers and at the same time serve its 
own interests: by putting pressure on the 
democracies in the Far East it put a new 
strain on their already overworked diplo- 
macy; and at the same time Japan tight- 
ened up the pressure on the coveted for- 
eign concessions. 

The timing of these incidents suggested 
that they also were meant to be a sort of 
last-minute warning to Britain against the 
alliance with Russia. But Britain showed 
no sign of being disturbed by that, and the 
British Government prepared to resist the 
attempt to extend the blockade just as 
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strongly as it has the invasion at Amoy, 

One way to do this would be to convoy 
ships or establish coast patrols. (ff) 
London also suggested the Possibility of 
United Anglo-French-American retaliatory 
duties against Japan—although that was, 
scheme with an obvious hole in it, since 
least in the first instances the Japaney 
cagily refrained from stopping Americay 
ships. 





Britain Bows 
Agrees to Soviet’s Demands 


Invites War Chief to London 


The British Cabinet met on May 24 an) 
agreed on a new formula to bring the 
Soviet Union into the anti-aggression cq). 
lition. Prime Minister Neville Chamber. 
lain refused to give the House of Com. 
mons the terms until Russia had accepted 
them. According to a digest put out wp. 
officially by a Foreign Office press officer, 
however, the essentials were: (1) recip. 
rocal promises by Britain, France, an( 
the U.S.S.R. to give aid in case of attack 
on any one of the three; (2) military staf 
consultations; and (3) an agreement to 
help other European states which asked 
for aid against aggression. 

The British War Office immediately an- 
nounced that it had invited Soviet Mar. 
shal Klementi E. Voroshiloff and other 
Russian officers to attend British army 
maneuvers in the late summer. And the 
Foreign Office dispatched a 400-word note 
to Moscow formally proposing a pact in 
the terms that the Cabinet had agreed up- 
on. Sir William Seeds, the British An- 
bassador, drove across the river from his 
embassy to the Kremlin on May 27 and 
presented the document to Premier and 
Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molo- 
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of the Rhine swamped the forts and soldiers who were 
on duty in them had to flee hastily. The French, in 
forts on the opposite bank, chuckled. The Maginot 
Line, not built so near the water, was still high and diy. 
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Strube in The Daily Express (London) 


WHICH DANCE? 


The Snail and the Whiting (together): ‘Will you, Won’t you, Will you, 
Won’t you, Will you join the dance? 


toff. Their hour-long talk carried the nego- 
tiations about as far as ordinary diplomacy 
could go. Molotoff then passed the British 
proposal on to Joseph Stalin for the final 
say. 





Significance 

Since the British Cabinet gave up its 
original objections to an out-and-out mu- 
tual-assistance pact that would pledge 
Britain to fight for the Bolshevik state, the 
main point left undecided was the ques- 
tion of aid to smaller countries. 

Here the issue seemed to be whether the 
guarantee of assistance should be confined 
to states already in the coalition, or ex- 
tended to others, including Estonia and 
Latvia, which are on the Soviet border 
but do not touch Germany. Stalin wanted 
the latter. And so far the Communist 
dictator, realizing that the coalition would 
be impotent without the U.S.S.R., has not 
given way on anything. 

Nevertheless, the British Government 
believed that it had conceded enough to 
put over the deal. And when an Anglo- 
Soviet pact is concluded Chamberlain will 
have carried through one of the most re- 
markable episodes in all British history. 

Britain has never before entered so many 
commitments on the Continent in peace- 
time; and its diplomacy—always addicted 
to caution—has rarely accomplished any- 
thing so quickly. The long Anglo-Soviet 
negotiations, hampered by suspicions on 
both sides, made progress seem slow. But 
only eleven weeks ago Britain’s only Eu- 
ropean alliance was with France. Then the 
German Army invaded Czecho-Slovakia on 
Mar. 15. Two days later Chamberlain re- 
nounced “appeasement” in a speech at 
Birmingham. 


—Revised Version of ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 


On Apr. 3 Polish Foreign Minister Jo- 
seph Beck visited London, and the mush- 
room growth of new alliances had started. 
By the time British public opinion forced 
Chamberlain to make the final concessions 
to Russia, the new barriers he already had 
built against aggression by the Nazi and 
Fascist dictators consisted of pacts of mu- 
tual aid against aggression with Turkey 
and Poland, and outright British guaran- 
tees—without the mutual-aid feature—to 
Rumania and Greece. 

In addition, by this week France was on 
the verge of duplicating the British pact 
with Turkey, and Poland and Rumania 
had extended an old treaty, originally in- 
tended as protection against Russia alone, 
to provide for mutual assistance against 
aggression from any quarter. 





Spanish Pay-off 
The Democracies Seek Share 


as Dictators’ Troops Depart 


Five German ships sailed from Vigo, 
Spain, May 26, taking home the 6,000 
Condor Legion airmen and technicians who 
fought for Gen. Francisco Franco. After 
an official send-off by the Generalissimo 
himself at Leén, the Nazis goose-stepped 
to their ships, shouting in unison: “Hitler! 
Franco! Germany! Spain!” Accompanying 
them were Generals Juan Yague, José Sol- 
chaga, and Miguel Aranda, six other high- 
ranking officers of Franco’s staff, and 45 of 
his air-force officers. These guests were in- 
vited to take part in the Berlin welcoming 
celebration next week. 

Two days earlier, eight Italian trans- 





ports put out from Naples and a ninth 
from Genoa to pick up the 19,400 Black 
Shirts still left in Spain. This week they 
are taking home a larger Spanish escort 
than the Nazis did—3,100 veterans of the 
mixed Spanish-Italian Arrow Legion and 
100 officers and civil officials. The visitors 
will lead a victory parade before King 
Victor Emmanuel at Naples. . 


Pay-off 

The troop evacuation relieved French 
and British fears that Franco would not be 
able to get his Nazi-Fascist allies to leave. 
And with the troops on the way home, at- 
tention shifted to the economic aftermath 
of the war. This is a field where competi- 
tion exists between the Germans and Ital- 
ians themselves. 

A report from Rome said Mussolini had 
started pressing Franco to start payments 
in raw materials for men and armaments 
supplied him. Unofficial guesses of the total 
bill owed Germany and Italy vary from 
100,000,000 to %500,000,000. Italy sup- 
plied the most, but so far Germany has 
had the cream of the economic concessions 
in repayment. 

The Duce was said to have asked for a 
share of Spanish iron and other ores, and 
also for reestablishment of the prewar 
Italo-Spanish mercury cartel. Spain and 
Italy are the two biggest mercury-produc- 
ing countries, controlling together the bulk 
of the world’s supply of a mineral needed 
in both medicine and munitions. The 
Spanish mines at Almadén were held by 
the republican government until its final 
defeat by Franco. 

While Franco’s allies jockeyed for eco- 
nomic privileges, the democracies looked 
for openings for a judicious loan which 
would weaken his attachment to the axis 
powers. For several weeks negotiations 
have been in progress for a $100,000,000 
reconstruction loan from British, French, 
and Dutch capitalists. The political string 
would be Franco’s promise of neutrality in 
case of European war. 

Paul van Zeeland, former Belgian Pre- 
mier, went to Paris on May 15 to arrange 
the French participation in this loan. Last 
week he conferred with Franco’s Ambas- 
sador, José Felix Lequerica. Nothing defi- 
nite was accomplished, however, because 
of the wariness of the Dutch financial syn- 
dicate. This group was discouraged by 
Franco’s refusal to promise bondholders of 
the Northern Railway of Spain that he 
would compensate them in case the road 
were nationalized. 

Nevertheless, capitalists in these three 
countries were convinced that Franco 
could not get from Germany and Italy 
the funds he needed for reconstruction, so 
Van Zeeland continued efforts to organize 
the syndicate. 


To bring about Spain’s “total normaliza- 
tion,” tribunals were reported trying 
prisoners from Madrid and three neigh- 
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boring provinces at the rate of 380 daily. 
These people, classified as “criminals,” are 
accused of acts of violence such as assassi- 
nating Nationalists or acting as their jail- 
ers, burning churches, and sabotage. Ac- 
cording to an official announcement 1,000 
death sentences have been pronounced 
since Mar. 28, when the capital fell, and 
688 persons actually faced firing squads. 
Franco let off the remaining 312 with pris- 
on terms. Figures given out for all of Spain 
a month ago said that 46,000 persons were 
to face the tribunals, and that 1,200,000 
reports against suspects had been filed. 


-_ 





Royal Upset 


On a cold afternoon in January 1934, 
Percy Titmous was driving his small sedan 
from Ely to Cambridge, England, when he 
came upon a large maroon sedan stalled on 
the road. The beer salesman started to of- 
fer a lift, then almost choked on the 
words. He recognized the occupant of the 
car as Queen Mary. The Queen, less em- 
barrassed than the helpful knight, climbed 
into the Titmous family bus and continued 
her trip to a Cambridge antique shop. 

Last week another motoring mishap 
brought obscure citizens to Queen Mary’s 
rescue. This time the accident narrowly 
missed serious consequences. As the Queen 
Mother was returning from a visit to the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens in 
Surrey, a 2-ton truck ran broadside into 
her old-fashioned Daimler, bowling it over 
and smashing the windows, fenders, and 
doors. The crash piled the Queen, her 
equerry, Lord Claud Hamilton, and a lady- 
in-waiting, Lady Constance Milnes-Gas- 
kell, into a heap on the car’s floorboards. 

Percy Hullis, a painter working across 
the street, rushed over with his ladder and, 
with the help of bystanders, Queen Mary 
climbed out through a broken window. 
She was white and shaken and could utter 
only “oh, dear,” “oh, dear!” as her aides 
were removed. All three were suffering 
from bruise and shock, but the only real 
casualty was the Queen’s umbrella. Leav- 
ing it behind, she was escorted to the 
neighboring home of Fred Revell, a physi- 
cian’s son, who gave the Queen tea, aspirin, 
and smelling salts while he nervously 
bandaged a cut on Lady Constance’s arm. 
After half an hour another royal car ar- 
rived to take them home. 

Back at Marlborough House, Queen 
Mary was ordered to bed by her physicians 
for a rest. Though her condition improved 
satisfactorily, she was still there three days 
later on May 26, her 72nd birthday anni- 
versary. Among the flowers she received 
was an iris and narcissus bouquet from 
Albert Cooper, driver of the truck that hit 
her car. He delivered the flowers with a 
message wishing her speedy recovery. The 
Queen sent him a note of thanks and said 
she hoped he had not been hurt in the ac- 
cident. 





Newsweek from Interuational 


Queen Mary: ‘Oh, dear!’ 


The King’s ‘Tour 


Rulers Shed Much Formality 
on Reaching Canadian West 


When their blue and silver special train 
steamed into Vancouver, B.C., on Monday 
of this week, King George and Queen 
Elizabeth had completed their east to 
west trek across Canada. As they spent 
that night and the next on the Pacific 
Coast at near-by Victoria, home lay some 
6,475 miles behind them—the greatest 
distance a British ruler had ever put 
between himself and his country. (Victoria 
went only 5,647 miles from home to be 
crowned Empress of India at Delhi in 
1877.) In the twelve days since their 
landing at Quebec May 17 they had 
traveled through six of the Dominion’s 
nine provinces, sampled its weather from 
snow to warm mountain sunshine, and 
met its people from officers of the Crown 
to Indians. 


King 

Winnipeg, capital of Manitoba, is a 
prairie city of 300,000 in the great Cana- 
dian grain belt. For one day last week 
it became the heart of the British Empire. 
The King and Queen arrived there May 
24—-Empire Day. At Government House 
they listened to expressions of loyalty 
picked up by radio from all corners of 
their far-flung realm. Then King George 
walked into another room and sat down 
in front of two microphones. Into them 
he read. from a single sheet of paper his 
own Empire Day message to his 500,- 
000,000 subjects. 

Speaking slowly and solemnly, the 
monarch asked: “Is not this a moment 
when the Old World in its turn might 


look for hope and guidance to the achieve. 
ments of the New?” For examples he 
pointed to the way English and Freng 
had lived harmoniously together in Canad, 
and the equally friendly relations between 
the Dominion and the United States. 

From Winnipeg the royal visitors en- 
tered the real Canadian Hinterland, ang 
the trip shed some of its formality, The 
King doffed his Admiral’s uniform for , 
plain blue suit, while top hats and tajj 
coats among the welcomers largely yap. 
ished. Even at stops in the remote wilder. 
ness, the rulers stepped out on station 
platforms instead of merely waving from 
their car. The King caught two fingers 
of his right hand in a train door, but 
bandaged them and went on shaking ali 
the hands that could reach him. 

So as not to disappoint the citizens of 
Winnipeg and Regina, Sask., the Queen 
had the top of their automobile lowered 
when they went driving through both 
places in a downpour. To get some ex. 
ercise, the King and Queen walked and 
ran along the tracks in a stretch of 
prairie, with the train creeping behind 
them. But their first chance for relaxation 
came after ten days, when they stayed at 
Banff in the Canadian Rockies for two 
nights. 


Rainmaker 

White River, a village of 450 people, 
has the reputation of being the coldest 
spot in Ontario. When the royal train 
stopped there May 23, the thermometer 
registered 9 above zero and snow was on 
the ground. The Queen got out and the 
King followed. 

An aide called for the Mayor. He 
learned that White River gets along with- 
out one. But the crowd on the platform 
was willing to adopt politics if the visitors 
wished. It hastily voted the title to 
George Freethy, an ex-soldier, who stepped 
forward and welcomed the King and 
Queen to his city. 

The King got a new title at Regina. 
That region had been impoverished by 
years of drought and dust storms. But 
with the royal party came the first rain 
of the year. Saskatchewan farmers prompt- 
ly nicknamed ‘the royal visitor “George 
the Rainmaker.” 

At Calgary, in the Alberta cow country, 
cattlemen waved their ten-gallon hats. 
There were 2,000 Indians waiting at this 
station, glistening with war paint and in 
feathered headdresses. And, as the royal 
route ran fairly close to the United States 
border, the Canadians were augmented by 
many Americans. Big Sandy, Mont., sent 
its high-school band to Medicine Hat, 
Alta., and Duluth, Minn., its symphony 
orchestra to Fort William, Ont. 


Collector 

When Charles II granted the Hudson's 
Bay Co. its Canadian charter in 1670, 4 
provision was included that Britain’s King 
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Wide World 


Parliament to wigwam: British rulers with Prime Minister King in Ottawa and among Indians at Regina 


or his heirs should receive two elks and 
two black beavers as tribute at any time 
they entered the chartered land. This 
tribute, modified to elk heads and beaver 
skins instead of the animals themselves, 
was first paid to the Duke of Windsor 
when he went to Winnipeg in 1927 as 
Prince of Wales. 

Last week, King George received the 
same tribute from Patrick Ashley Cooper, 
30th governor of the company, who came 
from London to fulfill the order of the old 
charter. The elk heads will go to Sandring- 
ham, the King’s country home in Norfolk. 
And the beaver skins? They went to the 
Queen. 

Such a tribute in antlers and pelts 
recalled the original source of Canada’s 
wealth. The King and Queen in their turn 
paid the tribute of appreciation to the 
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Royal guard: Canadian ‘mountie’ 
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Dominion’s present wild life—afoot and 
also on the table. In Banff National Park, 
King George took movies of a mule deer, 
a bear cub, and a grouse. For lunch they 
had lake trout caught by Lord Eldon, 
one of the King’s aides, and for dinner 
larded tenderloin of Alberta buffalo. Dur- 
ing the stop there the sovereigns, bundled 
in buffalo robes, went for a ride in an 
old-fashioned “democrat” wagon behind 
two prancing Indian cayuses. 

Two days of ceremonies at Vancouver 
and Victoria, broken up by sight-seeing, 
preceded the start of the return journey 
east this week. The route lay to the north 
of the one they took to the Pacific, with 
a schedule arranged to bring them down 
to Niagara Falls on June 7 to start their 
four-day visit to the United States (see 
page 13). 


The King met Indians in Ontario and the Queen shook hands with war veterans in Toronto 
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Two Big Presbyterian Groups 


Choose Laymen as Moderators 


The nation’s three largest Presbyterian 
bodies are (1) the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America (North- 
ern), which has 2,000,000 members; (2) 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (Southern) , with 500,000 members; 
(3) the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America (184,000 members). The 
first two groups, once united, split over 
the slavery issue in 1861 and now are con- 
sidering reunion. The third is the offshoot 
of a reform movement which broke with 
the state church of Scotland centuries ago. 

The annual general assembly of each 
group is its supreme parliament, empow- 
ered to elect the church’s chief honorary 
officer and spokesman, the moderator. The 
delegates (half clergy, half laymen) may 
choose anyone of their number; in practice, 
the title usually goes to an active minister. 
But in general assemblies last week, two 
churches elected lay moderators and the 
third installed a seminary professor. 

NorTHerRN: In Cleveland, 925 repre- 
sentatives chose Dr. Sam Higginbottom, 
64, church missionary in India since 1903, 
founder and president of Allahabad Chris- 
tian College, and now the first lay moder- 
ator since 1927. A native of England, he 
came to the United States in 1894, was 
graduated from Princeton, immediately 
hied himself off to India, and married Jane 
Cody, prominent worker among India’s 
lepers. Finding the natives woefully igno- 
rant of scientific farming, he returned to 
study agriculture at Ohio State University, 
then introduced the subject at Allahabad. 
He is still a British subject. 

SouTHERN: In Montreat, N.C., the 
general assembly bestowed its moderator- 
ship upon the Rev. Edward Mack, 70 and 
twice married, who quit pastoral work 35 
years ago and is now professor of Old 
Testament at Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond, Va. 

Unitep: In Philadelphia, the United 
Presbyterians chose their first unordained 
moderator in history. Howard Walton 
Mitchell, 72, judge of the Allegheny 
County (Pa.) Orphans Court, objected to 
his own nomination on the ground that “it 
has always been the custom to elect a 
clergyman.” The assembly refused to with- 
draw his name. Mitchell then said he 
wouldn’t have time to fulfill a moderator’s 
duties. But the delegates elected him any- 
way. 





Church and State 
While the Bill of Rights forbids states- 


men to interfere with church affairs, noth- 
ing prevents religion from working in its 
own interest under Capitol domes. Last 





Wide World 


Presbyterian leaders: Dr.S. H. Hig- 
ginbottom and Dr. C. W. Welch 


week these events stood out in the relation 
of church and state: 


{On the advice of Owen D. Young and 
two other committeemen, the New York 
State Board of Regents adopted a resolu- 
tion permitting local school boards to dis- 
miss school children from classes one hour 
a day for religious instruction by their 
own denominations. 


“ Gov. Herbert H. Lehman of New York 
signed a Catholic-supported bill permitting 
city boards of education to provide free 
buses for all school children, public, pri- 
vate, or parochial. Under Oklahoma’s bus 
law, passed last month, public-school bus 
drivers may pick up any parochial pupils 
in schools near their ordinary routes. Simi- 
lar “Catholic Bus Laws” already exist in 
Indiana, Illinois, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Kansas, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Michigan, and Oregon. 


“ Closing their annual convention in Okla- 
homa City, Southern Baptists went on 
record as denouncing Congress for ad- 
journing on Pope Pius XI’s death and 
President Roosevelt for sending Joseph 
P. Kennedy, Ambassador in London, as 
his official delegate to Pius XII’s corona- 
tion. 





Tale of Two Churchmen 


Eight years ago a pair of American 
monsignori prepared for the first broad- 
cast from the Vatican radio station, to 
be relayed by American networks. Wait- 
ing at their microphones, Mgr. Francis 
J. Spellman in Rome and Mgr. Stephen 
J. Donahue in New York made what they 
thought was private, preliminary contact. 
They exchanged slangy pleasantries, call- 
ing each other “Steve” and “Frank,” 
until they discovered they had been on 
the air all the time. Monsignor Spellman 
quickly began translating a message from 
Pope Pius XI. 

The two monsignori later rose together 


in the hierarchy. Francis Spellman, who 
loves baseball and pitches a fast horse. 
shoe, returned to his native Boston diocese 
as auxiliary bishop. Stephen Donahue aq. 
vanced to a similar post in his native Ney 
York; at Cardinal Hayes’ death last year 
he became interim administrator of the 
archdiocese. Last week the two met again. 
but this time not as equals: named head of 
the metropolitan see, Archbishop Spell. 
man came to New York and took formal 
possession. 

Bishop Donahue met his archbishop at 
the Connecticut-New York line Monday. 
escorted him in an automobile cortege 
to the archiepiscopal residence at §¢. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and there formally 
surrendered the archdiocese. Next day 4 
throng of laymen, religious, and 48 other 
bishops saw Archbishop Spellman ascend 
to his throne in the cathedral. He and 
Bishop Donahue closed the festivities 


Wednesday night with a reception for 
7,000 laymen, packed into the Hotel Com- 
modore ballroom. The tall, handsome New 
Yorker greeted the short, benign Bos- 
tonian as “Your Excellency” and pledged 
him the love of New York Catholics. 
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“I haven't a thing to wear!” 


“This new suit will be good for years! . 


Something every new car buyer should think about 


HEN you walk into an automobile 
W showroom—any showroom—prob- 
ably the gleaming newness of the cars dis- 
played seems pretty exciting. 


But . . . before you buy, try to picture 
one of those cars 7 or 8 or more months 
from now—after another year’s models 
have appeared on the road. 


Will that car you’re looking at today 
still look smart—or will highly radical style 
changes effected in its successor have 

tamped it a “back number’”’. . . as dated 
is the year-before’s dresses and hats? 


Packard has long held that your invest- 
ment in a motor car should be protected 


by a “man’s suit” policy of styling—a 
policy of making yearly style changes so 
gradually and skilfully that previous 
years’ models do not become freaks before 
their usefulness is ended. 


And, though the Packard lines have 
been preserved, each year has seen the 
car more outstanding in beauty. This 
isn’t just Packard’s opinion . . . 

In fact, a recent unbiased poll among 
motorists shows that—out of all the 1939 
cars—Packard is considered the most stun- 
ning! 

Behind its beauty 
And behind this protected beauty and 


smartness lies an infinitely better car— 








better built. Simply drive one of the 1939 
Packard Sixes or One Twenties, and you'll 
sense this almost at once! 

It may then come as a pleasant surprise 
to learn how easily you can own a new 
Packard—right now. Your old car, if of 
average value, will probably cover the 
down payment on a new 1939 Packard 
Six. Your monthly payments will be little, 
if any, more than those you've been used 
to. And your service costs should prove 
no more—or even less! 


Everybody's talking about Econo-Drive— Packard's 
perfected automatic fourth-speed gear which lets your 
engine run 27.8% slower (thus even quieter and 
smoother) at speeds over 30 m.p.h., reducing engine 
wear, saving on gas and oil. Available at moderate 
extra cost. 


Illustrated at the left—The Packard Siz 5-passenger 
Touring Sedan 


PACKARD 


The 1939 car that America’s motorists 
voted the most beautiful 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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1940 Olympics: Helsingfors, the host city, 
prepares to receive star athletes of the world 
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Finland is warming up her famous middle- and long-distance 


runners: above, Peussa, Kainlauri, and M. Salminen... 
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The stadium, where most events will be held, has 
a tower which can be seen from all over town 


...and a group of husky weight throwers, 
including Jarvenin, the javelin man 
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Finnish Travel Information P u 


The country is proud of its women, who shine at gymnastics, swimming, and canoeing 
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Finnish Amazons Ready 
to Join With Men in Challenge 
to World at 1940. Olympics 


While most European countries are 
dumping bales of money into armament 
construction, Finland has quietly been 
building a new stadium, swimming pool, 
sport arenas, a score of buildings, for the 
1940 Olympics at Helsingfors.* By last 
week, preparations had progressed to the 
extent that the city government had com- 
pleted radio-sending arrangements for the 
cames and had made an agreement to 
share the housing problem with the Olym- 
pic committee: the city to take care of 
the visiting spectators and the committee 
to provide for the athletes. 

The Finns are not so optimistic as to be- 
lieve they will win the games, but they are 
fairly sure of amassing more points than 
ever before and confident that their hardy 
endurance runners will romp off with the 
long-distance races in traditional Paavo 
Nurmi fashion. In fact, main problem of 
the Finns is to choose the three best quali- 
fied for each event from the thousands 
eager to participate. 

This summer, Olympic officials will 
eagerly watch the national championships 
in the Olympic Stadium for a key to their 
final choices. 

Among the best middle- and _ long- 
distance runners at present are Miki, 
Pekuri, Kurki, Peussa, Kainlauri, M. Sal- 
minen, I. Salminen, Lehtinen, Lindblad, 
Isohollo, Muinonen, Tamila, and Virtanen 
—the list goes on endlessly. 

In the field events, Finland is strongest 
in the javelin throw. Nikkanen, who last 
year set a new world’s record of 78.70 me- 
ters, should capture the Olympic gold 
medal, while Jarvenin, former record hold- 
er and 1932 winner at Los Angeles, rates 
a close second. 

Finnish women are equally athletically 
inclined though little has ever been broad- 
cast to the world about them. Training in 
physical education camps throughout the 
nation, the Finnish queens may surprise 
foreign Amazons by 1940. 





Sport Squibs 

BaseBaut: In a letter to sponsors of the 
100th anniversary baseball celebration at 
Cooperstown, N.Y., President Roosevelt 
commented: “Baseball has become through 
the years not only a great national sport 
but also the symbol of America as the 
melting pot. The players embrace all 
nations and national origins and the fans, 
equally cosmopolitan, make only one de- 








*While Helsingfors is the name by which 
most Americans know the capital, the Finnish 
Government objects to its Swedish origin and is 
trying to popularize the official name Helsinki. 
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The Fun-Loving Rover 


by JOHN LARDNER 


"They say of Cletus Elwood Pof- 
fenberger, buxom right-handed pitcher 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers, that when- 
ever he finishes the month owing his 
employers less money than they owe 
him, he buys himself a suit of clothes. 

This is not strictly true, for Cletus’ 
salary calls for something better than 
$1,000 a month, and it’s a bad month 
indeed when the ball club fines him 
more than $600 for violating the cur- 
few, hitting it up at the soda fountain, 
missing trains, sleeping the clock 
around, and other wholesome forms of 
Bolshevism. 

“TI never did worse than break even 
in my life,” says Poffenberger proudly, 
and the record seems to bear him out, 
though the Brooklyn and Detroit teams 
have done their level best, at one time 
and another, to show their stockholders 
a profit on Baron Boots, as the trade 
calls Poffy. 

They have fined the Baron till the 
sweat stood out on their foreheads, but 
just when they thought they were cross- 
ing the last white line on his pay check, 
the Baron’s watch would run fast, and 
he would report at the club’s hotel at 
11:45 p.m., fifteen minutes ahead of the 
curfew, much to the confusion of every- 
body, including himself. 

Poffenberger is the champion hooky 
player of the National League, with 
Rollicking Ralston Hemsley still hold- 
ing the title in the American League 
and defending it heart and soul. Both 
boys have winsome natures, and both 
are so good at their business, potential- 
ly, that it is hard to keep them out of 
the line-up, no matter how much hell 
they raise. 

It’s a funny thing, but a lot of base- 
ball’s leading anarchists have been 
great ballplayers. Especially pitchers. 
Rube Waddell, the old left-handed en- 
gine chaser and beer stalker, was un- 
beatable when he was right. Shufflin’ 
Phil Douglas had all the stuff in the 
world. Hughie McQuillan was one of 
the best. 

When McQuillan worked for John J. 
McGraw and the New York Giants, he 
shared a room at one time with Casey 
Stengel, now manager of the Boston 
Bees and a highly respectable character. 

“TI wasn’t always so respectable,” says 


Casey. “When I roomed with McQuillan 


I used to wish I could get out at night 
and play hide-and-seek with McGraw’s 
detectives. But McQuillan kept me hon- 
est, because I had to be in the room at 
midnight to answer his name on the roll 
call. 

“McGraw had a system about that 
time where his chief detective would go 
around the hotel at midnight, knocking 
on your door. When he said ‘Stengel?’ 
I would sing out ‘Here!,’ in my baritone 
voice. Then he would say ‘McQuillan?,’ 
and I would yell ‘Here!,’ in my tenor 
voice. There was never a dull moment. 

“Since becoming a manager,” adds 
Mr. Stengel cautiously, “I have’ ‘seen 
the error of those wild ways. If any of 
my boys stays out all night, I will 
prob’ly fine their ears off. It’s all in the 
point of view.” 

Then, of course, there was Charles 
Flint Rhem of Rhems, 8.C. Rhem was 
a fine pitcher, very fast, with a winning 
temperament. He scored twenty vic- 
tories in 1926, to pace the St. Louis 
Cardinals to their first pennant. He was 
pacing them to another pennant in 
1930, with six straight wins, when a 
fate slightly better than death over- 
took him. 

It was Flint’s turn to pitch against 
Brooklyn, but he disappeared from the 
Cardinals’ hotel and was not seen again 
for 48 hours. At the end of that time he 
presented himself to Manager Gabby 
Street, looking slightly pale around the 
chops and told a story that froze the 
blood of his audience. 

Rhem said he had been kidnaped by 
a gang of desperadoes who took him to 
another hotel, locked him in a room, 
and forced him to drink large quantities 
of liquor at the point of a gun. 

“They wouldn’t take no for an an- 
swer, boss,” said Flint. “It was ter- 
rible.” 

“T can imagine,” agreed Mr. Street. 

Later Street was asked if he was go- 
ing to fine or suspend the victim of this 
gruesome plot. 

“No, why should I?” said Gabby, 
who had clinched the pennant anyway. 
“Did you ever hear a better story?” 

If a better story is ever produced, 
Baron Boots Poffenberger will produce 
it. The Baron has the creative mind, 
and also the stamina. 
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mand of them: can they play the game?” 
(The President overlooked the fact that 
the major leagues’ doors are closed to 


Negroes.) 


Boxine: Many of Henry Armstrong’s 
admirers feared his welterweight crown 
would be knocked off last week. For the 
American Negro—with that unique style 
of butting with the top of his head, chin, 
and shoulders, as well as plying his fists 
—daringly risked the title in London 
against Ernie Roderick, the British cham- 
pion, and it seemed quite possible from 
this side of the Atlantic that Slugger 
Hugger Henry might be declared loser 
on a foul. 

But Armstrong emerged with plenty to 
spare. He won on points in fifteen rounds, 
though breaking his thumb in the process, 
and pocketed $46,800, largest purse ever 
paid an American fighter in England. 
What’s more, Referee Wilfred Smith said 
it was the cleanest championship bout he 
had ever seen. 


Nor Cricket: When Harold Tortington, 
who keeps wicket (a position analogous 
to the catcher in baseball) , missed a simple 
play in a game at Crewe, England, a 
heartless spectator shouted: “Pack your 
bag and get off the field.” Tortington 
obeyed and left the park, explaining: 
“Yells and jeers from the crowd make my 
position at the wicket unbearable. I shall 
never play cricket again in this league.” 


Horse Racine: While formally-dressed 
spectators in the stands removed gray top- 
pers and fanned themselves in the 74- 
degree heat—hottest day so far this 
summer in England—Blue Peter, the 
7-to-2 favorite ridden by Jockey Ephraim 
Smith, galloped to the 156th Derby at 
Epsom Downs by four lengths, winning his 
owner, Lord Rosebery, $50,000. William 
Woodward’s Johnstown, who copped the 
Kentucky Derby and a week later finished 
next to last in the muddy Preakness, came 
back to win the $15,750 Withers Mile by 
ten lengths at Belmont Park, tying Man 
o’ War’s 1920 record time for the event, 
1:35.8. 


Tennis: With the Nazi and Polish 
flags fluttering side by side over the War- 
saw Tennis Club grounds, the German 
team (composed of Roderick Menzel, 
Czech, Georg von Metaxa, Austrian, and 
Henner Henkel) conquered Poland last 
week, three matches to two. During the 
series, several minor disputes arose over 
last-minute substitutions and time _per- 
mitted for rest periods between matches, 
but both these “incidents” were referred 
to the London Davis Cup committee. It 
diplomatically engineered a satisfactory 
compromise. 


Track: Monopolizing the 68rd annual 
Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. championship, 


Southern California’s nineteen-man team 
piled up an all-time scoring high of 7114 
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points at Triborough Stadium (the new 
name for Randall’s Island Stadium) in the 
East River, New York City. Individually 
the meet’s star was John Youie Woodruff, 
Pittsburgh’s galloping Negro who, by 
winning the quarter- and half-mile races, 
achieved a double for the third straight 
year—a trick last performed in the I.C.4-A. 
competition by W. H. Goodwin Jr. of 
Harvard in 1882-84. 
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Out of the Open 


Uncle Sam would be lucky to be repre- 
sented in international golf matches by a 
team made up of Walter Hagen, Jimmy 
Thomson, Leo Diegel, Frank Strafaci, and 
the once mysterious John Montague. Yet 
all failed to score well enough last week to 
earn the right even to tee off in next 
week’s National Open at the Philadelphia 
Country Club. Out of the 1,201 players 
who attempted to qualify on various 
courses throughout the country, only 138 
made the grade for the big event June 
8-9-10 (plus 31 who automatically earned 
positions on their showings last year) . 


“ A Scotchman and a Welshman reached 
the final of the British Amateur—the golf 
tournament so often dominated by Amer- 
icans in the past. At Hoylake, England, 
the Scot (Alex Kyle, a weaver) trailed 
the Welshman (Tony Duncan, a soldier) 
two down when, after eighteen holes, they 
stopped for lunch. They were even after 
33 holes. Then Duncan, normally a dead- 
shot putter, three-putted on the 34th hole 
to lose it; he lost the 35th hole as well, 
when he wasted a stroke by belting his 
second shot out of bounds. Kyle, by play- 
ing along cautiously one over par, re- 
ceived the title as a gift, two up and one 
to play. 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Bark and bite world series: the Morris and Essex dog show 


One Show, 4,456 Dogs 

At dawn last Saturday, passenger cars, 
trucks, and trailers began creeping into 
parking spaces surrounding Mrs. M. Hart- 
ley Dodge’s trim polo field in Madison, 
N. J. As each vehicle came to a stop, out 
hopped dogs pulling people on leashes. 
Dogs were having their day—4,456 of 
them, all pure-bred specimens, more than 
had ever competed in a show anywhere at 
any time in the world.* The breeds most 
numerously represented were dachshunds, 
263, and cocker spaniels, 254. 

Despite its new high in entries, Mrs. 
Dodge’s dog derby (formally known as the 
Morris and Essex) began promptly at 9 
a.m. in 56 rings and proceeded in remark- 
ably smooth fashion all day long. By dusk 
the judges had weeded tc field down to 
just six finalists in a single mammoth ring. 

Then William H. Pym of Vancouver, 
B.C., undertook the task of selecting the 
best among Herman E. Mellenthin’s 
cocker spaniel (My Own Brucie), Mrs. 
Vincent Matta’s Pomeranian (Sealand 
Moneybox), Mrs. Annis A. Jones’ low- 
slung dachshund (Herman Rinkton), Villa 
Marina Kennels’ German shepherd (Odin 
vom Busecker Schloss), Mrs. Sherman 
Hoyt’s poodle (Blakeen Eiger), and Wis- 
saboo Kennels’ fox terrier (Nornay Sad- 
dler) . 

Pym’s method of arriving at a decision, 
he later explained, was not to compare 
these six dogs with each other but to 
match each one against the individual 
standard of perfection in his own breed. 
Finally, the judge passed by five of the 
dogs and then beckoned to Mellenthin 
to bring forward his silky, ink-black cocker 
spaniel and receive the P. A. Rockefeller 





*Previously, London’s famous Cruft’s show 
held the record with 4,388 entries in 1936. 












































This cocker took the highest Morris-Essex award. At right, with his owner and handler, Herman Mellenthin 
(crouching), William Pym, the final judge, and Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, hostess 
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...@ German shepherd ... and a Pomeranian This dog was good, too 
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trophy as the token of best-in-show. 

The most notable absentee from the 
greatest dog show on earth was Ferry von 
Rauhfelsen, top dog of 1939. This remark- 
able Doberman pinscher, which began life 
in a German barbershop and grew up to 
remain undefeated and win the Westmin- 
ster this year (Newsweek, Feb. 27), is 
owned by Mrs. Dodge, and, of course, she 
wouldn’t send him after her own ribbons. 





Tuna Tournament 


There’s a tradition at Cat Cay, exclusive 
resort in the Bahamas, that tuna arrive 
each year on May 15. They pretty well do 
it, too; one day sooner, perhaps, or one 
day later, but never more off schedule. 

In any event, Cat Cay is where the At- 
lantic Ocean tuna-fishing season begins, 
at the opposite end of the coast from Nova 
Scotia, where the tuna winds up in the 
fall. And there’s another difference between 
the two havens; off Nova Scotia the fish 





are fewer in number and well fed, having 
feasted on the herring which abound there, 
whereas off the British island resort they’re 
so hungry the question a fisherman asks 
himself is not “Will I be able to hook 
one?” but “Will I be able to hang on after 
I have him hooked?” (Tuna have been 
clocked traveling 70 to 80 miles an hour 
when snagged.) 

At the end of the first day of the 1939 
tournament opening the season at Cat Cay 
last week, no fisherman had approached 
the world tuna record of an 864-pound 
catch set last September at Nova Scotia 
by Alfred Kenney the first time he went 
tuna fishing. But the 40 Cat Cay contest- 
ants had the satisfying thrill of hauling in 
43 specimens, weighing a total of 9,999 
pounds, an average of 232 pounds per fish. 
Tommy Shevlin, son of Yale’s famous foot- 
ball all-American in 1902-04-05, turned in 
the most impressive performance by land- 
ing a 382-pounder, a 406-pounder, and a 
485-pounder—a total of 1,273 pounds—in 
62 minutes. 


Wide World 


What is it? An abstract sculpture of Moses by Alexander Archipenko 
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Archipenko: Abstract Sculptor 
Who Works in Artificial Stone 


Just as both the Cubists and Surrealist; 
say they paint what they feel rather thay 
what they see, so abstract sculptors try t 
make their sculptures represent an idea or 
an emotion. One of the founders of this 
school of Cubist sculpture is a man who 
disclaims belonging to any school—Alex. 
ander Archipenko. 

Originally Archipenko’s emotions jy 
sculpture took almost pure geometric 
forms. Today he is a semi-abstractionist, 
as is shown by a 7-foot, 350-pound figure 
of “Moses” dominating his first New York 
show in seven years, which opens this week 
at the Georgette Passedoit Gallery. Be. 
neath the flowing masses a human form js 
discernible; tablets in hand, the figure js 
walking uphill to receive God’s command. 
ments. 

First shown in Chicago last March, the 
statue is cast in an artificial stone Archi- 
penko devised from a plastic that is dur. 
able, light in weight, and takes color easily, 
The idea for the figure was inspired by the 
Greek Catholic artist’s sympathy for op- 
pressed Jews in Nazi Germany. 

Archipenko hates Hitler as he hates all 
who set themselves up as art authorities. 
Fired from the art academy of his native 
Kiev in 1905 because his ideas were “revo- 
lutionary,” he spent a few disgusted 
months at the Moscow academy and fi- 
teen days at the famous Ecole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. That concluded his formal 
training, but when he first came to this 
country (of which he is now a citizen) in 
1923, he was already world-famous. Last 
week Archipenko observed his 52nd birth- 
day on his farm near Woodstock, N.Y. He 
still scorns schools and believes his great- 
est achievement is the introduction into 
modern sculpture of concave modeling— 
which he compares to the eloquent silence 
in Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 





Morgan Treasures 


Although the Pierpont Morgan Library 
has been open fifteen years, use of the 
$9,000,000 collection assembled by the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan and his son, J. P. Mor- 
gan, has been restricted largely to ac 
credited scholars and collectors. But 4 
fortnight ago the library joined the long 
parade of New York museums and gal- 
leries putting on something special for the 
public this summer. In hope of attracting 
World’s Fair visitors, it opened the most 
comprehensive show it has ever attempted. 

Next week, as added encouragement to 
visitors, the library publishes an 80-page 
illustrated catalogue ($1.50) of the 335 
items on exhibition. Like the show, which 
is open free through Oct. 31, the handsome 
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Strongest Type of Chassis 
Frame. The Dodge 1%-ton 
frame illustrated has an X-mem- 
ber that helps prevent weaving 
and prolongs body life. All 
Dodge chassis frames are rigid- 
ly braced, and made of high- 
strength steel that tests 42,000 lbs. 
per sq. in. minimum elastic unit. 


Amola Steel in Vi- 
tal Units. Generally 
acknowledged the 
greatest metallurgi- 
cal advance in years. 
Combines hardness 
and toughness far in 
excess ofordinary 
truck steels. Gives 
you new shock-re- 
sistant strength in 
springs,super-tough- 
ness in Dodge truck 
axle shafts. 
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Dodge Axles are en- 
gineered to cut main- 
tenance expense. Most 
accessible design—entire 
differential assembly 
on any 1%, 2, or 3-ton 
Dodge can be removed 
without even jacking up 
the wheels. Tapered 
roller bearings through- 
out for long life. 1-piece 
housings for strength. 
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ERE’S the way to pick the best 
truck for tough jobs! Put all 
three lowest-priced trucks side-by- 
side, and check the features that 
mean most to you. You’ll be amazed 
the way one truck stands out head 
and shoulders above the rest! 

The new 1939 Dodge simply can’t 
be matched for durable, rugged con- 
struction. It’s built for hard work. 
Sturdier throughout—Dodge truck 
engineering provides extra strength 
wherever needed to keep you out of 
trouble. Longer-lived— Dodge 
uses finer steels, large-capacity 
bearings, husky parts. 7 Powerful 


COMPLETE LINE—%3-TON to 3-TON— Priced right down where truck prices be: « 




























1 D10 17-ACTUALLY 
LINED UP ALL 3 OF 
THE LOWEST PRICED 
TRUCKS AND THE 

NEW DODGE lS THE 
GREATEST TRUCK 
SEVER OWNED 


ROBERT E. YOUNG 
8633 S. Wentworth Ave. 
Chicago, Iilinois 





Engines—Dodge fits each tru: 


with an engine especially desig: 
for the capacity it must handle. T! 


means brilliant performance w’: 


maximum gas and oil economy. 

The cabs on new Dodge tru 
are the talk of drivers all o: 
America for their roomy com{ 
and effective 2-way ventilation. A 
Dodges are the only trucks 
any price that give you comp! 
Bonderizing (rust- proofing) 
sheet metal, fenders, aprons, t 
ning boards, hoods, cabs and bod 
to preserve the enamel and s: 
you refinishing expense. 





COMPARE PRICES 
You'll find Dodge, with all it: 
extra quay, Soee a with the 


1%-ton 133” w. b. Standar: 
Dodge Chassis, including 
Federal taxes and standard 
equipment. Dual wheels. 
transportation, state anc 
local taxes (if 

any), extra...... 
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catalogue emphasizes those divisions of 
the fine arts in which the library’s collec- 
tion excels—manuscripts, first editions, 
fine bindings, drawings and etchings by 
old masters. Thus a Gutenberg Bible vies 
in interest with 40 of the library’s 500 
Rembrandt etchings. Among those ex- 
hibited is “Christ Healing the Sick,” called 
the “Hundred Guilder Print” since the be- 
sinning of the eighteenth century, prob- 
ably because it had been auctioned for that 
then large sum (about 
Also on view is “Christ Crucified Between 
the Two Thieves,” which Henry McBride, 
veteran New York Sun art critic, calls “the 
sreatest etching in the world.” 

* In the lofty West Room, where the elder 
Morgan held the all-night conclave of New 
York financial barons which supposedly 
averted the panic of 1907, are oils by 
Memling, Tintoretto, Botticelli, and Cra- 
nach. Here the younger Morgan—who 
lives in the closely guarded mansion just 
across the garden—likes to study the glow- 
ing pages of his illuminated manuscript, his 
favorite possessions. On view are 53 choice 
examples from this collection of hand-let- 
tered, hand-colored medieval books, which 
is surpassed only by the collections at the 
Vatican in Rome, the State Library in 
Vienna, the National Library in Paris, and 
the British Museum. 

The precious array of original manu- 
scripts exhibited includes Dickens’ “A 
Christmas Carol,” Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,” Keats’ “Endymion,” all that sur- 
vives of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake” (chosen from the most 
complete collection of Scott manuscripts in 
existence), two cantos of Byron’s “Don 
Juan,” Burns’ “Auld Lang Syne,” Steven- 
son’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” 
Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis,” Poe’s “Annabel Lee,” and 
Cooper’s “The Deerslayer.” Of historical 
interest is one of two still-existent letters 
written by Mary Washington (George’s 
mother) and Lord Cornwallis’ letter to 
Washington, proposing a truce in which 
to discuss the surrender of Yorktown. 
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Billy Rose’s Mermaids Rout 
Music Culture at N.Y. Fair 


The $350,000 Hall of Music at the New 
York World’s Fair—barrel-shaped, _fire- 
proof, and air-conditioned—was created as 
an emblem of musical culture in the World 
of Tomorrew. It opened in festival mood 
Apr. 30, with Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
swinging the baton before the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and Josef Hof- 
mann appearing as soloist. An international 
music festival, scheduled to run right 
through the summer, was advertised as 
having “a scope and character never before 
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Rembrandt’s great etching, ‘Christ C 


attempted by an American exposition.” 

Last week—less than one month later— 
Grover A. Whalen, president of the fair, 
announced that the hall was closing its 
doors on all serious music, and on Monday 
the Schubert Choir of Brantford, Ont., 
sang the swan song of World’s Fair choral 
features. 

Meanwhile, Olin Downes—music critic 
of The New York Times and director of 
music at the World’s Fair—tendered his 
resignation; some $51,000 worth of rental 
contracts were canceled; and it was simul- 
taneously announced that a dozen sched- 
uled musical events will be dropped after 
the Polish Ballet appears June 6 to June 
18. Among cancellations were the Paris 
Grand Opera and concerts by Nino Mar- 
tini, Lawrence Tibbett, John McCormack, 
and Hofmann. 

One thing contributing to the Hall of 
Music’s trouble was geography. In itself it 
was a show. Designed by Reinhard & Hof- 
meister, architects of Radio City Music 
Hall, it was considered the last word in 
comfort and acoustics. With a seating ca- 
pacity of 2,375, a stage 60 feet wide and 
56 feet deep, an orchestra pit for 100 mu- 
sicians, some 40 rehearsal and dressing 
rooms, and enough backstage equipment 
to handle 45 scene changes, the auditorium 
occupied a plot of 106,500 square feet in 
the amusement area. But it had the bad 
luck to be located only a stone’s throw 
from Billy Rose’s Aquacade. 

This aquatic attraction directly across 
the road not only lured away many visi- 
tors who were on the point of being 
tempted by Beethoven but actually inter- 


The Pierpont Morgan Library 


rucified Between the Two Thieves’ 


fered with concerts already in progress. 
Intermittent ballyhoo from the Aquacade’s 
loudspeaker, blaring its seductive message 
across the amusement area, did more than 
catch wandering customers: it penetrated 
the Hall of Music itself, intruding on many 
a concert. 

Even more serious a handicap was the 
Hall of Music’s stiff scale of prices. Against 
Billy Rose’s top of $1.10, its figure was 
$2.50—much too high, as many New York 
critics warned, for mass attendance, par- 
ticularly since it was piled on top of the 
75-cent general admission to the grounds. 
Attendance during May told the story. 
Among the more than 5,000,000 who visi- 
ted the fair, only about 24,000 entered the 
Hall of Music—compared with some 
420,000 admissions to the much larger 
(10,000 capacity) Aquacade. 

Fair authorities were not certain this 
week what kind of entertainment would be 
put on in the erstwhile emblem of musical 
culture, now a $350,000 white elephant. 
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RECORD WEEK 


Tcnarkovsky—Serenade for String Or- 
chestra. (Sir Adrian Boult and BBC Sym- 
phony. Three 12-inch Victor records, $5.) 
A charmingly melodic piece of “hammock 
music” that contrast, with a recent re- 
cording of the grim “Pathétique” sym- 
phony (Newsweek, May 22). 


McDonatp (Harit)—Two-Piano Con- 
certo. (Jeanne Behrend, Alexander Kel- 
berine, Philadelphia Orchestra under Sto- 
kowski. Three 12-inch Victor records, 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry (taken at Sydenham Hospital clinic) 
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main in the hospital a week to ten days 

But four years ago Dr. John Ruddock of 
Los Angeles designed an instrument—th, 
peritoneoscope—that may make the dap. 
gers and complications of a laparotomy yp. 
necessary in many cases, and last week jy 
an exhibit at the New York meeting of 
the International College of Surgeons D;. 
Maurice Malins of New York showed how 
the surgical tool works. 

Before using the peritoneoscope—an 1]. 
inch hollow tube with a tiny electric-light 
bulb at one end—a surgeon gives a local 
anesthetic, makes a 14-inch cut in the ab. 
domen, and injects air into the opening to 
lift the abdominal wall from the organs, 
In this space he inserts the bulb end of the 
tube and, putting a periscope-like optical 
instrument into the peritoneoscope, he can 
then examine a patient’s innards. 

Only in fourteen out of 224 cases of sus. 
pected liver cancer did the tube fail to en- 
able a correct diagnosis. But, best of all, 
the minor operation required only one day 
of hospitalization. As a result, use of the 





. . . and internal organs are studied by means of the peritoneoscope, an illuminated tube-like instrument 


$6.50.) This is the first full-length record- 
ing of a major work by the composer of 
the earlier and popular “Rhumba Sym- 
phony.” Like that symphony, McDonald’s 
new concerto is strongly colored by Mexi- 
can and Latin-American themes. 


BEETHOVEN—A ppassionata Sonata. 
(Walter Gieseking. Three 12-inch Colum- 
bia records, $5.) Composed in 1804—the 
same year that the “Waldstein” sonata 
and the “Eroica” symphony were written 
—this work is commonly ranked as the 
greatest of Beethoven’s piano works, cer- 
tainly as the most richly imaginative of his 
middle period. (Columbia has also just re- 
leased Gieseking’s performance of De- 
bussy’s “Reverie” and some pieces by 
Ravel and Strauss; two 10-inch records, $2.) 
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Peering Into the Stomach: 
Device to Cut Operative Peril 


Shown at Surgeon’s Parley 


When doctors wish to examine the in- 
testines, the peritoneum (membrane lining 
the abdominal walls), or organs in the 
stomach region, they may perform a 
laparotomy. In this major operation a 
surgeon makes an incision as long as 4 
inches along the abdomen, cuts through 
layers of tissue, and reaches down with his 
hands to give suspected organs the once- 
over. After such surgery, patients must re- 





An abdominal adhesion 
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peritoneoscope is spreading rapidly and 
154 are now employed in the world. 

There were many such features at the 
convention, which attracted more than 550 
American and foreign doctors including 
Rear Admiral Dr. Ross T. McIntire, per- 
sonal physician to President Roosevelt; 
Gen. Dr. Constantin Iliescu of the Ru- 
manian Army, and Dr. André Crotti of 
Columbus, Ohio, president of the college. 
The five-day meeting included a visit to 
the World’s Fair, a gala banquet, and tech- 
nical reports among which were the fol- 
lowing: 

No More Wauire: The spick-and-span 
whiteness of operating rooms should be re- 
placed by duller colors, according to a 
paper by Dr. William H. Walsh of Chi- 
cago. To eliminate the glare from light- 
reflecting white walls this expert—who has 
designed 300 hospitals in the United States, 
South America, Russia, and other coun- 
tries—recommended dull green walls and 
wainscoting, sky blue ceilings, and gray 
floors. Dr. Walsh also believes operating 
rooms should be air-conditioned, with the 
air changed twice every fifteen minutes. 
He approximated the cost of a first-rate 
surgical chamber at $10,000. 

Carving New Joints: American ar- 
thritis sufferers number 3,000,000 persons, 
and one-third of them are permanent crip- 
ples. After announcing these figures Dr. 
Frank A. Dickson of Kansas City, Mo., 
described various operations to remedy 
the disabling effects of the joint-inflaming 
disease. In some cases, for example, where 
arthritis has progressed so far that bones 
meeting to form a joint actually grow to- 
gether into a solid piece, Dr. Dickson may 
perform a bit of surgical sculpturing— 
chiseling grown-together bones into new 
and free-moving joints. 





Brain Mysteries 


Probably the best-known brain surgeon 
in the United States is Dr. Harvey W. 
Cushing of Boston, professor of neurology 
at the Yal-. University School of Medicine, 
who has made history in the treatment of 
man’s thinking organ. He found, among 
other things, that upsets in the brain could 
be responsible for such far-distant ail- 
ments as stomach ulcers, and he developed 
techniques for slicing tumors out of the 
cranium (to date he has removed more 
than 2,000 brain tumors) . 

Two months ago, on his 70th birthday, 
Dr. Cushing received international recog- 
nition in the form of nearly 1,000 con- 
gratulatory letters and cables from nine- 
teen countries. Last week he was ac- 
corded another honor when the Yale Jour- 
nal of Biology and Medicine made its 
latest issue the Cushing Anniversary Num- 
ber. All but one of the 25 articles were 
devoted to the doctor’s specialty—the 
brain and its disorders. Two were of par- 
ticular interest: 





Dr. John C. Ruddock, who 


perfected the peritoneoscope 


Tuinkinc Aneap: Brain _ specialists 
can’t agree on how the frontal lobes (the 
front sections of the two brain hemi- 
spheres) aid thinking. A member of the 
New York Stock Exchange had both lobes 
removed in a brain-tumor operation. As 
far as his friends could tell, he got along 
without the 144 pound of tissue, though he 
could not think logically and became an 
abnormal boaster (Newsweek, June 27, 
1938). In a special article on these puz- 
zling regions of the thinking organ. Drs. 
Walter Freeman and James W. Watts of 
the George Washington University Hos- 
pital, Washington, reported that among 
other things the frontal lobes control a per- 
son’s ability to look ahead to the future. 

Among 48 patients—parts of whose 
frontal lobes had been removed—one man 
best illustrated this theory. Asked why he 
rang the hospital fire alarm when there 
was no fire, the patient explained that he 
now realized he shouldn’t have sent in a 
false alarm, but beforehand he had found 
it impossible to visualize the possible con- 
sequences of his act. From this and other 
observations Drs. Freeman and Watts 
drew a vivid picture of the frontal lobes’ 
function: “[They] plan a course of action 
with the ideal in mind . . . project the in- 
dividual into the future, direct him toward 
his goal—and criticize his shortcomings.” 

Artiric1AL Memory: As if people don’t 
have troubles enough, Dr. Lawrence S. 
Kubie of Columbia University described 
how, in investigating diseased minds, he 
had produced experimental complexes and 
fears in human beings. He told hypnotized 
persons of unpleasant occurrences and 
ordered them to believe these tales; then 
he awakened them with a command to 
forget the anecdotes entirely. In this way 
Dr. Kubie succeeded in implanting un- 
conscious memories in his subjects’ minds. 
For, although the events never took place 
and the patients couldn’t consciously re- 


call what had been told them under 
hypnosis, they developed states of hypo- 
chondria, anxiety, guilt, and depression on 
the basis of subconscious recollections 
from the made-up stories. 





Mass Cancer Detection 


Last year cancer killed 77,000 American 
women. Many of these discovered their ail- 
ment only after it had reached an uncon- 
trollable stage—the death list, for example, 
includes about 16,000 cancer-of-the-uterus 
victims, more than 12,000 of whom would 
not have died if the malignant tumors had 
been detected and treated early enough. 
As part of a drive by the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
to cut the death rate from uterine cancer, 
Dr. Catharine Macfarlane, college gyne- 
cologist, started a movement about a year 
ago to have healthy women examined 
every six months for this type of cancer. 

Since then 1,200 women have agreed to 
take the examinations for five years, and 
last week at a party held for these volun- 
teers Dr. Macfarlane reported results of 
the studies to date. Cancer of the uterus 
has already been found in four members of 
the group, and of these it is likely that 
three will be permanently cured by radium 
and X-ray treatments, though the fourth 
case remains doubtful. Furthermore, dan- 
gerously irritated and inflamed regions 
that might lead to cancer were found and 
treated in 25 per cent of the volunteers. 

This system of catching cancer at the 
start has been backed by the American 
Medical Association with a grant of more 
than $2,300. If the college’s pioneer mass 
experiment is successful, the policy of test- 
ing for early cancer is expected to spread 
throughout the United States and other 
countries. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 

The sound waves from booming United 
States Navy guns may do strange things, 
according to a report by Dr. Beno Guten- 
berg of Pasadena, Calif. When big guns 
were fired off the lower southwest coast of 
California, the force of the sound rattled 
doors and windows in Los Angeles 100 
miles away—but people in various regions 
between the guns and the city didn’t hear 
any noise. Dr. Gutenberg explained that 
sound waves may bounce up from the 
earth until they soar out of hearing dis- 
tance. When the sound impulses reach an 
altitude of about 35 miles they ricochet 
off air layers until they hit ground again 
farther on. 


{In cases of often-fatal septicemia or 
blood poisoning, doctors call for blood 
transfusions or germ-killing serums. An- 
other possible treatment for the danger- 
ous ailment was reported in a recent issue 
of the Proceedings of the Society for Ex- 
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The Eagle Lays Two Eggs 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


"have can be no question that the 
design of the newly founded American 
Lyric Theater is heartily commendable. 
Financed by a phalanx of tony and 
well-heeled art lovers, it announces as 
its purpose “the enrichment of Amer- 
ican culture through the encouragement 
and support of the musical, dramatic, 
and choreographic arts, the creation of 
opportunities for singing opera in Eng- 
lish, the cultivation of the taste of the 
American people by producing works in 
the form of lyric drama, and the stim- 
ulation of compositions for the lyric 
stage by American authors and com- 
posers.” That, however, American cul- 
ture has been perceptibly enriched by 
its first two productions is a poor bet 
even in Chinese money. 

The productions in point were “an 
American folk opera” called Tae Devit 
AND DanteL Wesster, by Douglas 
Moore and Stephen Vincent Benét, and 
“a musical romance based on the melo- 
dies of Stephen Foster” called Susanna, 
Don’t You Cry, by Clarence Loomis 
and Sarah Newmeyer. The former was 
a hitch-hiker gesture in the right direc- 
tion but without the slightest indication 
of a lift. The latter was a woefully ama- 
teurish cuckooing of the formula of 
“Blossom Time,” etc., which could not 
have got by the youngest office-boy 
outside Lee and J. J. Shubert’s office. 
The former may generously be put 
down as a mistake by the Lyric The- 
ater group, but in the case of the latter 
the group condemned itself as without 
taste, judgment, and theatrical intelli- 
gence of any kind. 

Mr. Benét’s book, derived from a 
story of his published in The Saturday 
Evening Post, was a paraphrase of the 
Faust legend visited upon a New Eng- 
land community in the 1840s and in- 
volved the trial and rout of Mephis- 
topheles, who would claim the soul of a 
New Hampshire son of the soil, by 
Orator Webster. It was almost com- 
pletely dramaless and never more so 
than when Mr. Moore periodically em- 
broidered it with his genteel and wholly 
respectable, if generally impotent, score. 
The lyrics, with their allusions to pies, 
farmyard esoterica, and the like, might 
have passed critically in print but they 
warred against any musical accompani- 
ment and, in the singing, impressed the 
sensitive ear with much of the discom- 
fort that would be attendant upon si- 


multaneously listening to a violin con- 
certo and reading “On a Slow Train 
Through Arkansas.” 

The second exhibit, which consisted 
in an effort to string together Foster’s 
familiar songs with a story that was a 
mixture of adulterated “Showboat” and 
most of the outworn stencils of long 
bygone musical comedy, was—as has 
been noted—entirely disastrous. Worse, 
it was so strained and silly that it, in 
turn, could not have got by the young- 
est office-boy outside the Messrs. Krim- 
sky’s gate and if conceivably it could 
have would have proved too foolish 
even for their beer-hall burlesque stage. 
Foster’s melodies taken singly may woo 
the proper sentimental reaction but 
when, as in this instance, they were 
piled on top of one another without sur- 
cease for a couple of hours they gagged 
the ear with the copiousness of their 
sweet molasses and suggested that even 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas,” to say 
nothing of “The Music Goes "Round 
and ’Round,” would have been a rich 
and welcome palliative. 

The intention of the American Lyric 
Theater—like the intention of so many 
other individuals and groups in our 
theater—to emphasize and encourage 
America for America’s sake in the arts 
is a proud and happy one, and one that 
has our full endorsement. But it some- 
times leads to regrettable consequences. 
It has already, in the dramatic theater, 
led to some pretty awful jingo rubbish 
and to some almost as bad juvenile 
philosophy and thematic whoopdedoo- 
dle. And it has now, in the instance of 
the Lyric group, led to two exhibits that 
should boost business enormously next 
season for such alien and un-American 
products as “Der Rosenkavalier” or 
even Terence Philip’s projected Gilbert 
and Sullivan “Hot Patience” (with 
Robert Morley as Bunthorne) . It would 
be a good idea if this theatrical chauvin- 
ism were quietly, wisely, and soon to 
take stock of itself and ponder the dan- 
ger of its present excesses. To believe 
that you can convert claptrap into 
something that isn’t claptrap simply by 
smearing .its surface with red, white, 
and blue paint is to court not only the 
ribald snickers of criticism but any 
reputable American audience’s resent- 
ment at the capitalization of cheap 
American appeal. 
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perimental Biology and Medicine. p,, 
B. F. Avery and A. K. Mufarrij of th, 
American University of Beirut, Syria, gay. 
rabbits ¢ 2s of bacteria that normally 
would b fatal, then focused ultra-violg 
rays on the animals’ jugular veins. Whij. 
the invisible beams saved only 8 per cen} 
of the rabbits, they prolonged life in aj. 
most all cases. The hope of the method fo, 
human patients lies in the fact that ultra. 
violet rays may weaken bacteria while 
serums finish the micro-organisms off. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Tear-Jerking Drama Reclaims 
Irene Dunne From Comedies 


When Irene Dunne went to the film 
capital in 1930 she took along a rich lyric 
soprano voice, a famous chin dimple, and a 
Broadway reputation for musical comedy, 
Since Hollywood is Hollywood, she was 
thrown into emotional drama, a leading 
example of which, “Cimarron,” established 
her as a top dramatic film star. Conse- 
quently, not until 1934 did she get around 
to “Sweet Adeline,” first of a bevy of mu- 
sicals. Then in 1936 the versatile Miss 
Dunne flared forth in “Theodora Goes 
Wild,” which touched off her recent series 
of straight comedies and farces, perhaps 
her best work. 

In her latest film, Paramount’s Invita- 
TION TO Happrness, a heart-jerker, Miss 
Dunne completes the cycle of her Holly- 
wood career—and her return to the tear- 
jerkers isn’t a happy one. She plays a so- 
ciety girl who marries a muscled dub of a 





Dunne and MacMurray, happy 


in ‘Invitation to Happiness’ 
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Silly sleuths: the three Ritz Brothers in ‘The Gorilla’ 


fighter (Fred MacMurray), in whom her 
father (William Collier Sr.) has bought a 
half interest. The fighter proceeds to spend 
the ten years following the birth of their 
son (Billy Cook) almost entirely away 
from home trying to punch his way to the 
world’s heavyweight championship. In the 
process he loses the boy’s affection and 
respect, and the wife sues for divorce. 

In this fast-paced story, which the di- 
rector-writer team of Wesley Ruggles and 
Claude Binyon have built to a tense cli- 
max, only MacMurray is ideally cast. 
Charles Ruggles is not at his best as the 
fighter’s manager, and Miss Dunne’s emo- 
tionalism is too heavy. 





A Pair of Gorillas 

In the original Broadway play and two 
screen versions, Ralph Spence’s thriller-dil- 
ler Toe Goria featured a murdering 
gorilla man and two dizzy detectives 
against the backdrop of a spooky West- 
chester manse. Twentieth Century-Fox, in 
dishing up a third celluloid serving, has 
added a fake gorilla masquerader and, to 
fit the story to the Ritz Brothers, a third 
sleuth as well. Likewise, in the person of 
Rian James and Sid Silvers, it has written 
in so much chaotic dramatics that, with 
ihe insanities of the Ritzes, it is a question 
who is the more mystified in the end: the 
players or the audience. Despite that, the 
net effect is lively entertainment. 

All the stock props of mystery chillers— 
sliding panels, secret doors, eerie noises, 
strane vanishings, breath-catching shrieks, 
continuous thunder—are worked overtime. 
The Ritz slapstick bogs down at times but 
is prodded on by Patsy Kelly, as a hyster- 
ical maid, and by Bela Lugosi, as a dia- 
bolic-eyed butler. Lionel Atwill, as the 
gorilla’s prospective victim, traps his quar- 


ry but only after leaving the audience with 
the blind staggers. Anita Louise, as his 
niece, and Edward Norris, her fiancé, pro- 
vide a minor romantic interest in the sup- 
porting cast. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 

Wor Catt (Monogram): This is Jack 
London’s novel done with modern pro- 
duction effects, but retaining all of the red 
blood, bare knuckles, and snarling dogs of 
the original. John Carroll, whose rich bari- 
tone voice may lead him to better things, 
is excellent as Michael Vance Jr., a New 
York playboy who outwits a gang of 
crooks at his father’s Canadian radium 
mine. Movita, Mexican actress, teams well 
with him as the singing Indian girl. Grey 
Shadow, canine actor, provides a couple of 
side thrills in a hair-flying fight with a 
wolf pack. Polly Ann Young, Peter George 
Lynn, George Cleveland, Guy Usher, John 
Sheehan. 


Brivau Suite (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): 
A ho-hum Swiss Alpine romance starring 
the French actress Annabella and Robert 
Young. Walter Connolly, Reginald Owen, 
Gene Lockhart, Arthur Treacher, Billie 


Burke, Virginia Field, Felix Bressart. 


Te.tt No Tares (Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er): A managing editor (Melvyn Douglas) 
whose newspaper has ‘been arbitrarily 
folded solves a kidnaping case with the aid 
of a $100 ransom note and almost single- 
handedly gets out an extra edition on his 
exploit which leads to the publication’s 
restoration. The most interesting scene: a 
wake at a Negro pugilist’s funeral, one of 
the best of its kind since the funeral se- 
quence in “Test Pilot.” Louise Platt, Gene 
Lockhart, Douglas Dumbrille, Hobart 


Cavanagh, Theresa Harris. 


FOURTH ESTATE 





Press Mobilizes Own Fleet 


to Cover Submarine Tragedy 


Rhythmic pounding of the International 
News Service’s teletypes suddenly halted 
at 2:30 p.m. (E.D.T.) on May 23, and the 
bell that signals big news jingled. In a mo- 
ment the Boston bureau flashed word that 
a U.S. submarine had met disaster off 
Portsmouth, N. H. Some minutes later As- 
sociated Press and United Press carried a 
similar flash from Washington. 

That was the signal for two mobiliza- 
tions: one by the Navy, feverishly rushing 
ships and rescue devices to the scene (see 
page 14), the other by newspapers and 
press services along the North Atlantic sea- 
board. Within an hour, 50 reporters were 
at Portsmouth Navy Yard (which is in 
Kittery, Maine, across the river from 
Portsmouth, N. H.), while at sea photogra- 
phers in chartered planes were snapping 
away at the smoke bomb marking the 
sunken sub’s location. 

Some New York reporters were in Bos- 
ton-bound air liners; others rushed to the 
Navy Yard in Brooklyn. After a slight de- 
lay in orders from Washington, the com- 
mander of the cruiser Brooklyn was au- 
thorized to take them aboard, and the ship 
left for Portsmouth at 5:40. By the follow- 
ing day, 300 reporters and photographers 
were on the scene. 

Before dawn the day after the disaster, 
E. Harry Crockett of the A.P. Boston bu- 
reau shoved off for the rescue zone in a 
chartered 30-foot lobster boat. According 
to the press service, Crockett and three 
staff men from Boston A.P. newspapers 
fought their way through rough seas to a 
Navy vessel anchored over the Squalus. 
“How many are dead down below?” shout- 
ed Crockett to a “responsible officer.” 
“Twenty-six,” was the reply. With the 
most notable beat of the disaster in hand, 
the party returned ashore. There Crockett, 
seasick and with a hand cut to the bone on 
a lobsterman’s hook, telephoned his story 
to his service. 

Navy officials in Portsmouth and Wash- 
ington denied Crockett’s report had any 
basis, but they had to back down some 
hours later when the first seven survivors 
brought from the sub reported 27 dead— 
a figure that later was corrected to the 26 
in the original A.P. dispatch. 





Dionne Squabbles 


Almost from the moment of their birth 
five years ago May 28, the Dionne quin- 
tuplets have been a storm center of hard 
feelings, name calling, and legal actions. 
Before the famous five were 9 months old, 
their parents were threatening suit to up- 
set the guardianship established by order 
of the North Bay, Ont., court. This action 
was forestalled by the Ontario Legislature, 
































Wide World 


This ‘outlaw’ quintuplet photo helped start a law suit 


which made the babies wards of the King 
and voided all existing contracts for their 
exploitation. 

In sessions marked by factional shouts 
of “liar” and “hypocrite,” the legislators 
vested control of the girls in David Croll, 
then Minister of Welfare, who appointed 
as guardians Dr. Allan R. Dafoe, physician 
to the quints; Oliva Dionne, their father, 
and Judge J. A. Valin as the new guard- 
ians. Then the Ministry of Welfare began 
suing infringers of the quintuplet copy- 
rights, which cover everything from news- 
reels to baby food. 

Last week, fresh legal wars—this time 
embroiling the guardians themselves— 
broke out in a thunder of charges and 
countercharges. Father Dionne brought a 
libel suit against Dr. Dafoe for an un- 
stated amount, claiming that the doctor’s 
initiation into the Circus Saints and Sin- 
ners Club of New York, in which Dafoe 
wore a gown marked “Doctor of Litters” 
and carried a bag inscribed “Mass De- 
liveries” (Newsweek, Apr. 24), held the 
Dionne family up to ridicule. 

Later in the week NEA Service, Inc., 
buyer of exclusive photo rights to the 
quintuplets for a sum of more than 
$100,000 over the past four years, was up- 
set by an incident attending the girls’ trip 
to Toronto May 22 to meet the King and 
Queen. Photographers for outside picture 
services managed to sneak in five or six 
snaps of the youngsters as they left their 
special train for the interview and when 
they returned to it. Three days later, NEA 
served notice on the quintuplets’ guardians 
that failure to protect their charges from 
prying lenses had breached the contract 
and that they would be held responsible 
for all damages suffered by NEA as a re- 
sult. 

As a climax of the stormy week, a 
process server from the Supreme Court in 
North Bay drove up to the hospital in 
Callander last Friday, interrupted birth- 
day preparations for the quintuplets, and 
handed Dr. Dafoe a summons in Dionne’s 
libel suit. 








EDUCATION 





First U.S. Insurance College 
Is Planned in Insurance City 


Hartford, the capital of Connecticut, is 
also the capital of American insurance. 
The industry first took root there by 
chance 150 years ago: thrifty Hartfordites, 
emulating their neighbors who prospered 
in the few pioneer companies, built up a 
host of new insurance enterprises. Today, 
44 of the biggest American companies— 
worth more than $2,000,000,000 altogether 
—have their headquarters in the city. 
They have dotted Hartford with huge and 
elegant buildings and give work to some 
12,000 of its citizenry. 

Last week a group of top executives of 
top insurance companies in Hartford 
rounded out plans to launch the nation’s 
first degree-granting graduate school de- 
voted entirely to insurance. Chartered as 
a sister school of the eighteen-year-old 
Hartford College of Law, the Hartford 
College of Insurance listed as officers and 
trustees a bevy of insurers from such com- 
panies as Aetna Life, Travelers, Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life, Connecticut General Life, 
and Hartford Fire. The president will be 
Harlan S. Don Carlos, claims manager for 
the Travelers; the director will be Edward 
G. Baird, dean of the College of Law; most 
of the faculty will be insurance experts 
from Hartford firms. 

When it opens in the College of Law’s 
single building next fall, the new school 
will set up a research bureau and teach 
law, economics, mathematics, and sociology 
as applied to the five broad categories of 
insurance—life, fire, marine, fidelity, and 
casualty. Students, who must be employed 
or recommended by insurance companies, 
will take a three-year night course for the 
degree of Master of Science in Insurance 
Administration or a four-year day-and- 
night course for the M.S. and a law degree 
as well. 


NEWSWEEK 
——>>==z>>_ 


Harvard’s Holdout 


Like rich men and rich countries, 
Harvard is often asked to give away part 
of its wealth. One of the most persistent 
askers is Cambridge, Mass., the city that 
has been Harvard’s host for 303 years. 
Last fall Cambridge’s Mayor, John W. 
Lyons, raised another of his periodic pro- 
tests over the fact that the university’; 
wealth (property, buildings, and $149. 
000,000 endowment) is largely tax-exempt. 
He demanded that Harvard either boost 
its $72,000-a-year tax payment or secede, 
form a separate municipality, and support 
its own fire, police, and garbage-removyal 
services (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 31, 1938). The 
upshot was nothing: after a brief flurry, 
Cambridge apparently settled down to a 
sulky silence. 

But last week Dr. James B. Conant, 
Harvard’s president, disclosed that the 
city was still trying. In an open letter to 
Mayor Lyons, he made first public men- 
tion of a meeting Apr. 7 at which the 
Mayor and a municipal committee asked 
for $100,000 a year, toward Cambridge’s 
expenses. The letter, Dr. Conant’s first 
detailed comment on the controversy, 
argued (1) that Harvard performed a 
public service, (2) that the university paid 
$3,775,000 in yearly salaries to Cambridge 
residents, hence was not a burden but a 
help to Cambridge business, and (3) that 
it aids the locality culturally through free 
lectures, concerts, and museums. 

Dr. Conant summed up: “I must there- 
fore ask you to accept it as our considered 
judgment . . . that the corporation do 
not see their way clear to making the 
suggested contribution.” 











EDUCATION NOTES 

Two months ago Richard P. Smith, 17- 
year-old senior at Plainfield (N. J.) High 
School, decided to compete for a college 
scholarship through the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Taking no chances, 
he applied for awards to ten colleges. By 
last week this was Smith’s score: two col- 
leges had him on their tentative scholar- 
ship lists, pending his final high-school 
showing in June; five others—Oberlin, 
Drew, De Pauw, Brown, and Columbia— 
had offered him scholarships outright, alto- 
gether worth $7,200. Smith accepted Co- 
lumbia’s fund because he figured its $2,000 
would pay his tuition for four years and 
help with his other expenses as well. 


{ The University of Chicago recently 
struck a bargain with its students for the 
benefit of European refugees: to every 
$500 the undergraduates could raise on 
their own initiative for a refugee’s living 
expenses in Chicago, the university would 
add a matching scholarship. But for safe- 
ty’s sake Chicago limited to ten the num- 
ber of refugees it would aid. 

The limitation proved wise, for the un- 
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dergraduate fund raisers outdid themselves. 
Last week George A. Works, dean of stu- 
dents, declared they had collected $7,000, 
enough for fourteen scholarships. So they 
cent half of the sum overseas for direct 
refugee relief and kept the other $3,500 to 
support the seven scholars (with three 
alternates) already selected—5 Jews, 2 
Catholics, 1 Protestant, and 2 unspecified. 





BOOKS 





Vendettas of the Leftists: 
Dos Passos Shows How Sincerity 
Is Sacrificed to Feuds 


Except for the more secular Left-wing- 
ers, the American newspaper reader is con- 
tinually mystified by the schisms and cock- 
fwhts that disrupt the various radical par- 
ties—the Communists, Socialists, “Trot- 
ckvites,” “Lovestoneites,” etc. Why, he 
asks, must they expend so much time, 
energy, and printers’ ink scrapping with 
each other instead of working for their 
cause? 

In his first novel in three years, ADVEN- 
yuRES OF A YouNG Man, John Dos Passos 
demonstrates, on the basis of one man’s 
life history, that fighting for the masses is 
a heartbreaking occupation and that, in 
factional jealousies and vendettas, the Left 
often defeats itself and its cause as well. 
The novel, out this week, tells the straight 
story of an honest young man who devotes 
his life to the working class but is virtually 
sent to his death in the end by saviors of 
the proletariat; his crime was deviation 
not from his ideals but from an arbitrary 
and merciless party line. 

Glenn Spotswood grows up during the 
war and comes to maturity in the early 
1920s when the Russian Revolution was 
beginning to make itself felt throughout 
the world. Glenn’s father was a professor 
at Columbia University and a pacifist who 
lost his post when America joined the 
Allies. Foreed to work his way through 
college, Glenn spends summers as a mi- 
gratory harvest hand and comes to know 
the proletariat from the “working stiff” 
angle. 

After Columbia, he gets a job in a small- 
town Texas bank, but spends most of his 
time championing the rights of local pecan 
shellers. Forced to leave town for his pains, 
he henceforth identifies himself with the 
workers, joins the Communist party, and 
goes in for active organizing among the 
coal miners. It is in the line of his work 
with the miners, in a region that resembles 
Harlan, Ky., that Glenn falls afoul of the 
party; he sees his mission as one to alle- 
viate the miners’ misery regardless of any 
ideology of the moment. But the comrade 
higher-ups are interested in advertising 
Marxism at the expense of the workers 
and are even willing to martyrize them for 
party glory. 


Glenn resigns and goes to Spain to fight 
with the Loyalists; he no sooner arrives at 
the front than he is branded a “Trot- 
skyite” for having quit the party and is 
convicted in a kangaroo court of plotting 
to wreck the workers’ revolution. 

Dos Passos once confessed that in low 
moments, when he questions the artistic 
value of his writing, he consoles himself 
with the thought that his books at least 
give an historically accurate picture of an 
epoch. Since the publication of his master- 
work, “U.S.A.,” which contains “The 42nd 
Parallel,” “1919,” and “The Big Money,” 
little doubt remains that Dos Passos is 
one of America’s first writers. The new 
book, a departure in style from the “Cam- 
era-eye”’ manner he developed in _ the 
trilogy, is first in a projected series of 
contemporary portraits. 

Dos Passos is now 43. For the past twen- 
ty years he has traveled—in Europe, Rus- 
sia, the Near East, Mexico—putting down 
his impressions on paper and canvas (he 
is an enthusiastic painter on the side). In 





Wide World 
John Dos Passos, author 


Spain, where he spent some time with the 
Loyalists in the civil war, he had a po- 
litical falling out with his old friend Ernest 
Hemingway (a strong Stalin man), who 
once, years before, saved the nearsighted 
Dos Passos from a goring by an angry bull 
in Madrid. (ApveNtuRES oF A YOUNG 
Man. 322 pages, 121,000 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50.) 





Aviation’s Role 


Maj. George Fielding Eliot, whose “The 
Ramparts We Watch” was one of last 
year’s most important books on military 
affairs, has written a new one, just as time- 
ly, on air power. Despite its rousing title, 
Bomes Burstinc IN Arr, it is a calm ap- 
praisal of one of today’s most controversial 
subjects, the third (as the author says) of 
the three revolutionary military inventions 


in the history of mankind: “discipline, gun- 
powder, and the airplane.” 

Eliot’s book falls into two sections. The 
first is a general recapitulation of aviation 
as a military factor and as an influence in 
international politics; the second, a discus- 
sion of America’s military situation and 
her needs in the air. 

In a brief but thorough survey of the 
airplane as a weapon, the author shows 
that many factors, chief of which is geog- 
raphy, make up superiority in the air. Thus 
country A, with 7,500 planes, may be in a 
better position than country B, with 
10,000. A’s air force may have been in ex- 
istence longer, with more reserve pilots 
trained and in readiness; it may have more 
efficient replacement plants or, a point of 
great importance to the author, it may 
have a finer esprit de corps. (Germany's 
air force dates officially only from 1935, 
a fact to be considered with her 10,500 
planes.) 

As yet untested in a full military sense, 
aviation’s effectiveness to date has been 
more diplomatic than military, says the 
author. He points out that Mussolini and 
Hitler do not need to go to war—indeed, 
do not want to—as long as the democracies 
shudder at the mere thought of a ruthless 
war in the air and hand over anything the 
dictators desire. 

Eliot views America’s situation as 
unique. No bomber yet built can fly the 
3,000-4,000 miles and return that would be 
necessary should some foreign power want 
to raid us. To threaten our security, an 
enemy must first establish air bases in this 
hemisphere and have naval access to them 
to assure a flow of supplies. As long as we 
remain in control of our seas, says the au- 
thor, we can prevent any such occurrence. 
But we must be watchful—especially of 
any potential enemy building a base on the 
African west coast (only 1,700 miles from 
Brazil) or getting a foothold in the Carib- 
bean, where it could threaten the Panama 
Canal. (Bomss Burstine 1n Air. 167 
pages, 26,000 words. Appendix, index. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $1.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Tue Best Suort Stories: 1939. Edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien. 414 pages, 123,000 
words. Appendixes. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton. $2.75. There are no stories by Er~est 
Hemingway, William Faulkner, or Sher- 
wood Anderson in this year’s O’Brien col- 
lection, because, writes the editor in a mild 
preface, “they seem to be living with and 
on their memories.” But there are stories 
by Saroyan, Morley Callaghan, Manuel 
Komroff, and 27 others—most of them 


very good. 


Anotuer Mexico. By Graham Greene. 
279 pages, 76,000 words. Photographs. Vik- 
ing, New York. $3. The travel record of a 
young Catholic writer (he wrote “Brighton 
Rock,” Newsweek, June 27, 1938) who 
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And I Say— 


by BURTON RASCOE 


Eiizabeth Hawes’ newest product 
is spinach. Here she had written 175 
pages of a book, in which 175 pages she 
was extremely amusing and so sensibly 
philosophical about the war between 
the sexes, that it was the sort of book a 
peace-loving husband, on encountering 
certain passages, would shove under his 
wife’s nose and demand: “Read that!” 
and the peace-loving wife would read it; 
and then she’d read a little farther on, 
and there encounter another passage 
which would cause her to get up, with 
fire in her eyes, shove the book under 
her husband’s nose and yell: “Read 
that!” And a thrilling episode in the 
sexomachy would be on. 

But Miss Hawes was riding so high 
in those 175 pages that she got hyster- 
ical on page 176 and only rarely recov- 
ered her balance for the next hundred 
pages of Men Can Take It (Random 
House, New York, $2). She seems to 
think that the success of her book, 
“Fashion Is Spinach,” and the success 
of her dress-designing shop for women 
make her the only person in the world 
entitled to speak with authority on 
clothes. 

And, from having said some perti- 
nently sensible things about the uncom- 
fortable clothes which convention re- 
quires men in New York offices to wear 
in the heat of summer, she proceeds to 
decree that all the men be made pret- 
ties, and moreover, tells them to wear 
an object which is the most suffocating 
of all pieces of wearing apparel except a 
hangman’s noose. She writes: 

“T have seen the evening suit which a 
certain Mr. Cooley had made from my 
design by Tony Williams. It had black 
faille trousers and a waist length, rose- 
colored coat, square cut on the chest 
and worn with a white stock. Mr. Cool- 
ey wears it and looks very fine.” 

Maybe he looks all right. In fact, I'd 
like to see him. He must be a spectacle. 
But if he wears a white stock with that 
outfit, the poor guy is smothering to 
death—not only in summer, but also, 
indoors, in winter. A stock, white or any 
other color, is a muffler. 

Not many people seemed to realize 
how essentially snobbish and egocentric 
Miss Hawes’ very amusing “Fashion Is 
Spinach” was. The core of the book 


was: “Most women and girls in the low- 
er brackets of income, wives of men on 
small salaries, saleswomen, shopgirls, 
and stenographers, have to buy cheap 
dresses, made out of cheap material and 
turned out wholesale, machine-sewn, 
and designed by inartistic fashion de- 
signers who have to assure their manu- 
facturers a quick turn-over. I can de- 
sign you a dress which won’t be like 
those, and get it made for you, and will 
just suit your personality, for from $200 
to $750.” Those were not her words; 
but it was exactly the implication. 

People like these women form a very 
large part of the population and they 
buy things when they have any money 
to buy with. And they have much more 
taste (and the designers and manufac- 
turers, who furnish them with dresses 
they can afford to buy, have also much 
more taste) than Miss Hawes gives 
them credit for. I see more pretty 
dresses on prettier girls each time I ride 
downtown in the subway than I have 
ever seen in any café-society night club. 

Men in the clothing, shoe, hat, and 
haberdashery industry should not be 
completely sprawled by Miss Hawes’ 
Anschluss on them. They should not 
even go in for appeasement. For, be- 
neath the glib, idiomatic, entertainingly 
profane, and occasionally rather berserk 
way of writing, Miss Hawes subscribes 
to most of the superstitions about men’s 
clothing held by your Aunt Minnie at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. She 
thinks a starched collar is uncomfort- 
able. It may look uncomfortable to 
her; but it isn’t, if the size is right. Miss 
Hawes knows so little about porosity 
and heat that she would have the men 
get rid of all broadcloth and madras 
shirts, because they are, she says, non- 
porous. Let Miss Hawes consult some 
wise disciple of Mohammed. Those peo- 
ple of Arabia Deserta, the Mesopota- 
mian plains, and the Egyptian and 
Tangier sands haven’t lived thousands 
of years without discovering that a por- 
ous fabric is just what you don’t want 
in very hot sun or in very hot weather. 

It seems a shame a woman can have 
so much sense in some directions and so 
little in others, when she begins to think 
she is a know-it-all. Because Miss 
Hawes has got sense, and, at times, she 
can write well. 
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went to Mexico to find out how Catholic, 
were being treated under the present ant; 
clerical regime. He didn’t like the country 
but his book is interesting and writte, 
with distinction. 


Tue Lure or Ataska. By Harry 4 
Franck. 306 pages, 113,000 words, Photo. 
graphs. Stokes, New York. $3.50. In this 
his 22nd travel book, the veteran vagabond 
tripper tells of a summer in the little. 
known land to the north. Much of it j, 
easy and informative reading; much else 
is dull and out of place. 





MYSTERY WEEK 
Overture To Deatu. By Ngaio Marsh. 
52 pages. Lee Furman, New York, 99 
Miss Campanula finished the opening 
chords of Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in (¢ 
sharp minor, paused, and plunked her foot 
on the soft pedal. A bullet from inside the 
piano hit her square between the eyes, 
The clues are all there but, as in the same 
author’s “Death in a White Tie,” you'll be 
good if you figure it out before Chief In- 
spector Roderick Alleyn of Scotland Yard 
does. 


24 
vo 


Tue Foorprints oN THE CEILING. By 
Clayton Rawson. 256 pages. Putnam, New 
York. $2. The victim feared almost to stir 
from her room, yet she apparently died in 
a haunted house yards from her home. 
There’s also sunken treasure, a fake me- 
dium, a nude diver dead of the bends, a 
man with something wrong with his face, 
and of course the Great Merlini, the ma- 
gician who solves the puzzle. Grade A. 


CaNnceLLeD IN Rep. By Hugh Pentecost. 
266 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. 82. 
Everyone on Nassau Street suspected Max 
Adrian was crooked in his stamp dealings. 
And half a dozen persons had a motive for 
shooting him. This one won Dodd, Mead’s 
annual $1,000 Red Badge Mystery prize— 
and was well worth it. 
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Screen and Radio Cooperation 
Assures Home for Old Actors 


The fabulous salaries paid movie stars 
are always publicized. Seldom mentioned 
is the fact that many a meteoric wage 
earner of yesterday is bankrupt today or 
will be tomorrow and that the problems of 
old age, illness, and unemployment are as 
bad in Hollywood as elsewhere. 

Several years ago the Motion Picture 
Relief Fund, which today is giving aid to 
hundreds of out-of-luck movie people, was 
founded to do something about that situa- 
tion. Last January this philanthropic work 
was given a new boost when the Screen 
Guild started a series of Sunday night 
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broadcasts over the Columbia network. 
To the half hour of dramatic entertain- 
ment movie actors, writers, and technicians 
contributed their talent free, while the 
sponsor of the radio show (Gulf Oil Corp.) 
paid $10,000 weekly into the fund in lieu 
of salaries. 

This Sunday, when the Screen Guild’s 
broadcasts end the season, the charitable 
venture will have poured $220,000 into the 
coffers of the relief fund—the first big 
step toward the $500,000 quota originally 
planned. As soon as that sum is attained, 
a permanent home for indigent and aged 
movie people will be erected in San 
Fernando Valley, near Hollywood. Its up- 
keep will be further assured, according to 
plans announced last week, as next season’s 
39-week series of broadcasts is expected 
to net an additional $390,000. 





RADIO NOTES 


A one-man debating society opens a 
novel broadcast series on June 7. He is 
T. V. Smith, professor of philosophy at 
the University of Chicago and also Demo- 
cratic Representative-at-large from Illinois. 
Professor Smith will debate with Repre- 
sentative Smith on various outstanding 
hooks of the day, starting with Charles 
and Mary Beard’s “America in Midpas- 
sage.” First reviewing a book through the 
spectacles of a college professor, Smith will 
turn around and wham his own pedantic 
conclusions in the role of Congressman. 
The program is featured on CBS’ “Of Men 
and Books” series. 


‘Beginning June 5 and continuing on 
Monday evenings over the NBC Blue Net- 
work, world-famous globe-trotters and ad- 
venturers will recount their eye-popping 
experiences in a series of unusual broad- 
casts. Each program will include from two 
to four of these tall—but true—tales, told 
by various members of an informal club 
called the Order of Adventurers. On the 
board of experts, who will check the be- 
lieve-it-or-nots submitted to the club by 
adventurous candidates, will be such ex- 
plorers as Richard E. Byrd, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Roy Chapman Andrews. 


*“Women in the World of Tomorrow,” 
the Women’s National Radio Committee 
series that opened last week and will con- 
tinue as a midday Saturday feature over 
CBS network throughout the summer, will 
feature women who are prominent in the 
professional, artistic, and business life of 
the nation. Each week’s broadcast will be 
arranged by a different organization. The 
first was a musical group, Sigma Alpha 
lota; the second, on June 3, will be the 
National Society of New England Women 
(Boston) , featuring President Ada Louise 
Comstock of Radcliffe College; while the 
June 10 program will feature Mrs. Harry 
H. Woodring, under the auspices of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 
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TRANSITION 





B irthday : 


Gene TUNNEY, 
ex-world’s heavy- 
weight boxing title- 
holder (1926-28) , 41, 
May 25. At Nyack, 
N.Y., after viewing 
Lou Nova (in whose 
style some see a re- 
semblance to the ex- 
marine at his best) , Tunney predicted that 
his 24-year-old counterpart would knock 
out Max Baer in their fifteen-round fight 
in New York this week because “Baer is a 
sucker for a one-two punch and this boy 
has a honey.” 





Acme 


Engaged: 

Princess IRENE, 
35-year-old sister of 
King George II of 
Greece, to the DuKE 
oF SPOLETO, 39-year- 
old cousin of King 
Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy and brother of 
the Duke of Aosta, 
Viceroy of Ethiopia. 
Though described as 
a “love match” without political signifi- 
cance, their marriage will unite the royal 
houses of Greece and Italy and help still 
anxiety caused by Italian annexation of 
Greece’s neighbor, Albania. 


Married: 


EmLen Knicut Davies, daughter of 
Joseph E. Davies, United States Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium, and Rosert Leon Gros- 
JEAN, son of Paul Grosjean, international 
banker of Brussels, at Havre de Grace, 
Md., May 27. The ceremony took place on 








Wide World 














Harris & Ewing 


the lawn of Oakington, the estate of Sen. 
Millard E. Tydings, who, in the absence of 
Ambassador Davies, gave his sister-in-law 
in marriage. 


Divorce Sought: 


By ApriANnnE ALLEN, 32-year-old Eng- 
lish actress, from RaymMonp Massey, 42, 
Canadian-born star of Broadway’s Pulitzer 
Prize play, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” after 
ten years of marriage; in Reno. Their two 






International 





International 


children, Daniel, 5, and Anna, 2, are now 
in Sussex, England. 


Arrived: 


Bric. Gen. 
Georce C. Mar- 
SHALL, 58, who will 
become the Chief of 
Staff of the United 
States Army in Au- 
gust, in Rio de Ja- 
neiro aboard the 
cruiser Nashville for 
a ten-day tour of 
Brazil’s military es- 
tablishments. Additional reasons for the 
visit: (1) to discuss additional defense 
measures for the Panama Canal; (2) to 
overshadow the invitations extended by 
Germany and Italy for the Brazilian chief 
of staff, Gen. Pedro Aurelio de Goes Mon- 
teiro, to be a special government guest in 
those countries. General Monteiro declined 
the European invitations. 


Harris & Ewing 


Departed: 


AticeE MARBLE, 
26, national women’s 
tennis champion and 
night-club _ singer, 
from New York for 
England to make her 
third attempt to win 
the British crown at 
Wimbledon. “I think 
I’m playing better,” 
she said. “I’ve been 
concentrating on 
more control and va- 
riety of shots.” The 
blond court star has 
abandoned her sing- 
ing career temporari- 
ly. In the fall, after 
defending her United 
States title at Forest 
Hills, she expects to sign a motion-picture 
contract. 
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Rescued: 


Rosert GALLIGAN, 38-year-old boot- 
leg coal miner who was entombed for 63 
hours after his crude mine slfaft in Shenan- 
doah, Pa., caved in. Fellow miners, franti- 
cally digging in a space 4 feet square, man- 
aged to shove a 75-foot pipe down to the 
pocket where Galligan was trapped. While 
stimulants were poured through the pipe, 
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the miner joked with his rescuers. When 
they finally tunneled through and hoisted 
him to the surface, weak but unharmed, he 
greeted his 80-year-old father: “H’ya Pop.” 


Conferred: 


Upon Carrte Es- 
TELLE Doueny of Los 
Angeles, 64-year-old 
widow of Edward L. 
Doheny, wealthy oil 
operator, the title of 
Papal Countess, by 
Pope Pius XII. The 
award, made in rec- 
ognition of Mrs. Do- 





International 
heny’s many philanthropic activities, is 
one of the highest ecclesiastical honors ac- 
corded a woman. 


Begun: 


By Tuomas J. Penpercast, 67, Demo- 
cratic political boss of Western Missouri 
for twenty years, and R. E. O’Mattey, 
ousted Missouri State Superintendent of 
Insurance, their respective fifteen- and 
twelve-month terms at the Leavenworth 
Federal penitentiary for income-tax eva- 
sion (Newsweek, Apr. 17). Pendergast, 
accompanied by his wife and three chil- 
dren, surrendered to the warden at 9 a.m. 
Monday, thus avoiding reporters and news- 
reel camera men who understood he would 
arrive in the afternoon. 


Ailing: 

Ignace JAN 
PADEREWSKI, 78-year- 
old pianist and for- 
mer Premier of Po- 
land, after a slight 
heart attack in New 
York. He was sched- 
uled to play a con- 
cert before 15,000 
persons in Madison 
Square Garden, but 
was forced to cancel the engagement and 
return to his private railroad car. This 
week Paderewski, advised against playing 
his four remaining engagements, though 
“much improved and in good spirits,” ar- 
ranged to go back to his home in Switzer- 
land. 





Myron C. Taytor, 65, former board 
chairman of the United States Steel Corp., 
in the Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York. He underwent a gall- 
bladder operation. 


Died: 


Dr. Cuartes H. Mayo, 73, interna- 
tionally known surgeon, cancer authority, 
and co-director with his brother, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo, of their famous Rochester, 
Minn.., clinic, of lobar pneumonia in Mercy 
Hospital, Chicago, May 26. The death of 
the younger Mayo while absent from home 


on a business trip ended what was probab- 
ly the greatest partnership in medical his- 
tory. Sons of Dr. William W. Mayo, a 
pioneer surgeon in the Northwest, they be- 
came country doctors near their Rochester 
home. Within ten years, the operative skill 
of the two—known affectionately as “Dr. 
Will” and “Dr. Charlie”’—spread through 
the United States and abroad. Their work 
at St. Mary’s Hospital (founded in 1889 
with money donated by the Sisters of St. 
Francis) soon earned the brothers enough 
to live comfortably. In 1913, two years 
after the death of the elder Mayo, they 
took $1,500,000 of their savings and es- 
tablished the Mayo Foundation for Medi- 
cal Education and Research as a branch of 
the University of Minnesota graduate 
school. Under their guidance the original 
hospital has grown into a modern medical 
city, including, besides the twenty-story 
clinic, research laboratories, hotel-hospitals, 
an experimental medicine institute, and an 
experimental farm. Each year more than 
80,000 patients and 180,000 relatives, stu- 
dents, physicians, and scientists are housed, 
cared for, or instructed there. 


Lorp Duveen of 
Millbank, 69, famous 
art authority and 
dealer, in a London 
hotel, May 25. For 
his services to art, 
gifts to museums, 
and aid to young 
artists, he was knight- 
ed in 1919, made a 
baronet in 1926, and, 
finally in 1933, be- 
came a member of the peerage. Born 
at Hull of Jewish parents, Lord Duveen 
entered his father’s antique business at 
17. During his 50 years of buying and 
selling of art objects, he amassed a for- 
tune, financed improvements of British 
art museums, aided the advancement of 
art in the United States, and reached a 
position where his judgment was usually 
regarded as the final word. Some of his 
biggest transactions of pictures and col- 
lections made international news. In 1928, 
he set an all-time high price for one paint- 
ing when he purchased Raphael’s “Madon- 
na and Child” for $875,000, and two years 
later, despite the depression, his firm pur- 
chased the Dreyfus collection for a re- 
ported $6,000,000. His last outstanding act 
in behalf of the world’s art treasures was 
his aid in financing the safe removal of 
Spanish art objects to Switzerland. 





Soibelman 


Sir Frank Watson Dyson, 71, for- 
mer Astronomer Royal of England and 
director of the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, while en route from Australia 
to South Africa, May 25. As head of the 
observatory from 1910 until his retirement 
six years ago, he was chief timekeeper of 
the world, with the responsibility of flash- 
ing the correct time to all corners of the 


globe. 
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Fair Fantasies— 


San Francisco, Calif.: On a 25-foot 
wall map in the Estonian Village of th, 
Golden Gate Exposition, most of th. 
boundaries are painted. But a few frontier; 
are made of rubber strips, which can }p 
stretched to fit the European situation. 


New York City: Wanting to hear the 
famous Coldstream Guards Band at the 
New York World’s Fair, an unidentifie 
woman asked a bewildered guide wher 


she might find the “Cold Cream Guards” 


Historical Note— 


Washington: When White House rp. 
porters received a mimeographed release 
last week telling of a Presidential veto 
of a bill to give the Navy land for q 
Florida air station, they jumped to their 
telephones and began dictating. One after 
the other they began to slow up as they 
wondered where they’d heard the story 
before. Then one looked at the date on 
the sheets: June 1, 1936. They had been 
gathered into a batch of fresh handouts 
by mistake. 


Old Timer— 


North East, Pa.: Pulling stumps 98 
years ago, Sam Northrup lost his watch 
so thoroughly that he and three com- 
panions couldn’t find it. Early this year, 
a roadworker found the timepiece without 
even the crystal cracked. He lent it, in 
good working order, to his iceman. The 
iceman lent the watch to another person, 
in whose possession Sam Northrup found 
his Elgin again. 


Wet Job— 


Eugene, Ore.: After searching in vain 
for a practical joker, Constable Mark 
Hathaway went through with his assign- 
ment: locating a man named Lake living 
on Water Street, and serving an attach- 
ment on a boat. 


Commons Knowledge— 


London: Into the House of Commons 
last week crept a sergeant-at-arms with a 
slip of paper bearing the news that Blue 
Peter had won the Derby. As it passed 
from hand to hand, James Maxton, 4 
Labor member, noticed the stir and asked 
that Sir Kingsley Wood—who then had 
the paper—divulge its contents to the 
House. Since the question was an im- 
proper one, it met stony silence. But 4 
few moments later, Sir William Davison 
chose a clever method of letting his 
fellow Parliamentarians know the news: 
questioning an Administration decision, he 
asked: “Was His Majesty’s Government 
influenced . . . by the fact that Blue Peter 
won the Derby?” 
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 Séeiade and Commodity Rallies 
Leading Upturn in Business 


Low Point Believed Passed 
as Retail and Auto Sales Rise; 
Coal Strike’s End a Factor 


Two months ago, most economists felt 
that unless foreign crises kept stock and 
commodity markets upset, a substantial 
upturn in business would occur during the 
second quarter (Newsweek, Apr. 10) . But 
foreign crises did disturb the markets 
(causing industrial stock prices in mid- 
April to plunge to the lowest point since 
last June), and a factor not then foreseen 
—the six-week coal strike—not only threw 
almost 400,000 miners out of work but also 
interrupted operations in steel and nu- 
merous other industries. 

The result was that, instead of the ex- 
pected upturn, business activity suffered 
a severe reverse, with the index of indus- 
trial production dipping to 92 in April (on 
the basis of 100 in 1923-25), compared 
with 98 in March. 

With foreign conditions calmer since the 
first of May and the coal strike finally set- 
tled, businessmen two weeks ago began to 
hope that the low of the current decline 
had been reached. Such hopes seemed firm- 
ly based last week, for the stock market 
staged its broadest rally in more than a 
month and commodity futures prices rose 
to the highest level since last July (see 
chart). The upsurge brought the Big 
Board in New York its first million-share 
days since the war-scare selling in April 
and Chicago’s wheat pit its largest volume 
in months. 

Assurance that tax revisions favorable 
to business would go through the current 
session of Congress (see page 11) was one 
factor accounting for optimism on the na- 
tion’s exchanges. However, business sta- 
tistics reported during the week also con- 
tributed to the upturn. Thus the resump- 
tion of coal mining pushed railway car- 
loadings to a new 1939 high and helped ex- 
plain the 3-point rise in the steel rate to 
8.5 per cent of capacity (this week it 
jumped to 52.2). New-car sales were run- 
ning above the April level, contrary to 
usual seasonal trends. And retail sales, the 
brightest spot in April statistics, reflected 
an even better showing in May. 


Significance 


Industrialists and statisticians generally 
agree that the low point is past and expect 
Usmess in the second half of the year to 


be materially better than that of the first 
five months. The decided firmness of com- 
modity prices is especially encouraging, be- 
cause commodity quotations have sagged 
since last September—a situation that dis- 
courages forward buying by manufacturers 
and distributors. Inventories in-:the hands 
of most industrial consumers, wholesalers, 
and retailers are quite moderate, so larger 
commitments should logically follow a 
price upturn. The influence firm prices can 
exert was strikingly illustrated last week 
when the cotton-cloth market, in the dol- 
drums for weeks, booked millions of yards 
of print cloths almost immediately after 
the rise in raw cotton. 

Increased export demand, resulting di- 
rectly and indirectly from armament ac- 
tivity abroad (industrial output in France, 
England, and Germany currently is at the 
highest level in many months), and our 
large construction volume on both resi- 
dential and public-works projects will 
support operations in the durable-goods 
trades. 

Our industrial index will not rise mate- 
rially above the 100 level, however (since 
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Dow-Jones Indexes 


October 1937 it has gone above 100 in only 
three months—last November, December, 
and January), until business expenditures 
for capital goods are increased. Factors 
making for a moderate increase in such 
outlays in coming months include: (1) the 
tax-revision program and other indications 
of Congressional independence of the Ad- 
ministration and (2) the fact that capital 
outlays always rise with an upturn in busi- 
ness profits—machine-tool sales, for ex- 
ample, boomed in the first quarter because 


of better profits late in 1938 and early this 
year. 

Nevertheless, no very pronounced in- 
crease in budgets for plant modernization 
and expansion can be expected so long as 
there are fears of new foreign crises and of 
new labor disturbances — probably over 
Administration-supported demands for the 
closed shop—at least until the outlook for 
the 1940 elections grows clearer. 


_—_—e— 


Ford’s Report 


Since all stock of the Ford Motor Co. 
is family-held,* there is no good reason 
why the company should make public its 
earnings. However, in order to do business 
in Massachusetts, the corporation must 
file an annual balance sheet with the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions and Taxation. This shows changes 
in profit and loss surplus from year to 
year and is the only available indicator of 
Ford Motor’s income. 

Last week the company filed its state- 
ment as of Dec. 31, 1938, revealing a 
decline in surplus during the year of 
$19,264,661, or to $588,821,275. Total as- 
sets also fell—to $673,496,284 from $704,- 
922,541 the year before. The indicated loss 
compares with an increase in surplus of 
$5,419,264 in the calendar year 1937. 

However, the Ford statement does not 
show dividends paid to the three stockhold- 
ers or explain changes in reserves. Conceiv- 
ably, large dividend payments might re- 
duce the surplus so as to cause an indicated 
loss in a year when there had been an 
actual profit. 





Steel Meeting 


Once a year, executives of the steel in- 
dustry gather in New York to discuss mu- 
tual problems at the annual meeting of 
their trade association, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, one of the oldest in- 
dustrial groups in the country. Their meet- 
ing last week was notable for two things: 
stinging criticism of the New Deal and a 
rebuke to the steel industry itself. 

Tom M. Girdler, chairman of Republic 
Steel Corp. and retiring president of the 
institute, and Sen. Millard E. Tydings of 
Maryland, whom President Roosevelt tried 
to “purge” last year, delivered the most 
outspoken attacks on Administration poli- 
cies. Citing “the stifling of private en- 
terprise by unsound taxation” and “the 
persecution of industry through unfair la- 





*Another member of the family joined the 
company’s management last week. He was 
Edsel’s son, Henry 2nd, a junior at Yale, 
named a director. 












, Exposition-minded visitors to the Pacific 
Coast this year should experience the 
' "glamour of the Great Southwest desert 
i country and the subtropic beauty and 
& _ historic charm of San Diego, where 
, California began and Mexico begins on 
tthe “Harbor of the Sun.” 


By going direct to San Diego, you 
_can then follow the shores of the Blue 
Pacific five or six hundred 
miles through the Southern 
California of your dreams. 
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Retiring president Tom M. Girdler of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute congratulating Ernest T. Weir, new president 


bor laws,” Girdler warned of “the certain 
disaster toward which the nation is being 
led by the forces now in control.” At the 
same time he scolded his colleagues for the 
recent wave of steel price-cutting (News- 
WEEK, May 29), declaring the industry 
“has failed its stockholders” and “has be- 
come allergic to profits.” 

Senator Tydings said “the real hope for 
prosperity is in the revival of business, big 
and little,” and offered an eight-point pro- 
gram to restore confidence, including revi- 
sion of the Wagner and Social Security 
Acts, greater efficiency and economy in 
government, and “a thoroughly honest 
purge of the welfare rolls.” 

Members of the institute elected Ernest 
T. Weir, chairman of National Steel Corp. 
and an aggressive opponent of the New 
Deal, as president to succeed Girdler. His 
company is famous for having made a 
profit every year during the depression. 
Benjamin F. Fairless and Frank Purnell, 
presidents respectively of U.S. Steel Corp. 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., were 
named vice presidents. 





Auto Tie-up 
Briggs Walkout by C.I.O. 
Worst Halt Since Sit-downs 


The Briggs Manufacturing Co. employs 
15,000 men in its seven Detroit plants, 
which make bodies for Plymouth and 
DeSoto cars, plus stampings for Dodge, 
Lincoln Zephyr, and Mercury bodies. Last 
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week, in a deadlock over grievances, the 
C.L.O. branch of the United Automobile 
Workers union walked out of Briggs plants, 
shutting them down. So highly integrated 
is the automobile industry that by the 
week end 72,000 Detroiters in various 
plants were idle and another 27,000 were 
scheduled to be in the same predicament 
as soon as Briggs-supplied materials run 
out—the biggest automobile labor shut- 
down since the 1937 sit-downs. 

At issue was a question of how many 
grievances (such as job wage adjustments, 
reinstatement of disciplined employes, 
squabbles over time worked) should be 
arbitrated before the union and the com- 
pany start discussing a new contract to 
replace the one which expired May lé. 
While the company agreed to the union's 
arbitration suggestion, it insisted that 31 
complaints instead of 26 (the union 
claimed five were settled in negotiations) 
be placed before the arbiters. 

While the negotiators haggled, picket 
lines surrounded all Briggs’ Detroit plants 
—and even extended to Briggs Stadium, 
where the Detroit Tigers, owned by Wal- 
ter O. Briggs, company board chairman, 
were playing Saturday. A clash between 
3,000 pickets and mounted police resulted. 

Complicating the strike picture, Homer 
Martin, president of the independent 
U.A.W. faction, conferred with Briggs 
officials in quest of a contract for his 
group, which is now taking a poll to deter- 
mine if it shall affiliate with the AFL. 
Possibility of such an agreement appeared 
remote, however, since the Martin unions 
strength in Briggs was believed insufh- 
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cient to open the plants. At the same time 
Martin also fought a C.1.0. strike that 
closed the Graham-Paige plant. 


Significance 

Unless a more stirring issue than that of 
five complaints is injected into the Briggs 
dispute, the C.I.0. is likely to find it diffi- 
cult to retain member interest in the strike. 
In such a situation, Martin’s faction 
should gain membership, not only in the 
Briggs plants but in other factories where 
the production blockade has made workers 
idle. 

Because of these factors and the ap- 
proach of the slack production season, the 
company is in better position to stand a 
strike than the C.I.0. The hardest hit in- 
nocent bystander, Chrysler (ten plants 
closed), has a vital interest in ending the 
strike, however, because Briggs is making 
dies for new models—work that cannot be 
caught up, like body production, after the 
trouble is settled. 
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Foreign ‘Trade 


Campaign to Increase Imports 


Is Set in Motion by Hopkins 


Foreign sales by American businessmen 
and farmers in 19388 amounted to $1,100.- 
000,000 more than their purchases outside 
this country—the largest export balance 
in seventeen years. In consequence, for- 
eigners have been having trouble obtaining 
dollar exchange to pay for actual and po- 
tential purchases here. Last week, in a 
move to correct this “unwholesome” situa- 
tion, Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 
Hopkins urged the building up of imports 
in products not “unduly” competitive with 
our own and announced that Commerce 
Department experts were about to tackle 
the problem. 

Though the Secretary’s first pronounce- 
ment on foreign-trade policy reached the 
country by radio, his sounding board was 
the ninth annual World Trade Dinner at 
the New York World’s Fair May 25. The 
dinner, which was arranged by a commit- 
tee of 75 headed by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, 
climaxed National Foreign Trade Week, 
the annual celebration staged by trade 
groups and the Department of Commerce 
in the major cities. The toastmaster was 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., chairman of 
US. Steel. 

_Presenting industry’s viewpoint, Graeme 
K. Howard, vice president of General Mo- 
tors Corp. and vice chairman of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, outlined an 
even more comprehensive program than 
Hopkins. He agreed that imports should be 
increased to provide foreign countries with 
greater purchasing power but also urged: 
abandonment by America of any “role of 

(Continued on Page 45) 




















The four royal Dachesses now have en- 
larged room-with-bath accommodations. 
$165 up Cabin Class ($182 with bath); 
$122.50 up Tourist Class; $93.50 Third 
Class. Also the famous Empresses and 
economical Mont ships. 












Lovely French-Canada on either 
side as you glide 1,000 miles down 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. Two extra 
colorful ports of call...Montreal 
and Québec! 





Folders, sailings...your agent or Canadian Pacific: offices in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Chicago, Montreal, and 31 other cities in the United States and Canada. 











TO ALL 


Europe 


IRELAND-ENGLAND 
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On Great “American Flagships’ 


ss Washington 


SAILS JUNE 14, JULY 12, AUG. 9 


ss Manhattan 


SAILS JUNE 28, JULY 26, AUG. 23 
Cabin, $186 up — Tourist, $127 up. 


Or sailing the alternate weeks, ss 
Pres. Harding, ss Pres. Roosevelt, 
Cabin $141 up. Also “American 
One Class” liners weekly direct to 
London—fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool—$165 up. 


Ask your Travel 
Agent for 
details. 





One Broadway, New York * 216 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago * 665 Market St., San Francisco * 19 King St., 
East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 
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Not ‘How Much,’ but ‘How?’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 


"There is one point in connection 
with the spending program currently 
being cooked up in Washington which, 
while of importance from the point of 
view of the business outlook, has been 
generally ignored in the press. This is 
the change in the nature of the problem 
faced by the spenders. In previous 
spending programs initiated by this Ad- 
ministration the crucial issue was sim- 
ply how many billions should be poured 
out. In the present case the major ques- 
tion is one of how the spending can 
possibly be done. And that is not an 
easy question to answer. In fact, all 
things considered, it may turn out that 
it is an insoluble problem—that at last 
the spenders are up against something 
they can’t get through. 

To appreciate the nature of this 
change it is only necessary to think 
back over the arguments used to sup- 
port the spending programs of the past 
six years. The first spending spree, 
which ran from the late fall of 1933 to 
the middle of 1937, was on the basis of 
priming the pump. The idea was, it will 
be recalled, that we would spend to get 
business started upward and then with 
approaching prosperity would reduce 
expenditures and raise enough in taxes 
to balance the budget and pay off the 
increased debt. That argument, of 
course, far outdid the seekers after per- 
petual motion, since it promised to give 
us a machine which not only would 
create enough power to keep itself go- 
ing but in addition would yield a sur- 
plus, but that didn’t bother the spend- 
ers. They sold the idea to Congress and 
the public and away we went to the 
tune of more than $20,000,000,000. 
Then, when we tried reducing the net 
deficit outlay, we found ourselves in 
the tailspin of 1937-1938. 

So the pump-priming phase of spend- 
ing was kicked out the window and a 
new argument was developed. This wa: 
that spending must be continued in or- 
der to maintain the national income. 
That idea was first publicly stated by 
Prof. Alvin Hansen in an address be- 
fore the American Economic Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting last Decem- 
ber and was announced as our official 
policy by President Roosevelt in his 
budget message last January. Under 
that plan we currently are spending at a 
rate of more than $9,000,000,000 a year. 


Now, however, the spenders have 
come to the conclusion that even this 
plan is not sufficient. Nine billion dol- 
lars a year is not enough. In some way 
the amount must be increased. And 
there is where they come up against the 
real problem. How is it to be done? It 
seems clear that, in spite of Congres- 
sional action on the Agricultural Bill, 
not much can be hoped for in the way 
of new and bigger appropriations. PWA 
and WPA can be continued, possibly 
increased a little. Military expenditures 
can be stepped up a bit. Perhaps even 
something can be done in getting 
money spent on the railroads. But take 
all of these together and the total does 
not even approach the amount neces- 
sary to lift business activity to anything 
like prosperity levels. Some other plan 
—some plan which does not involve di- 
rect government outlays that increase 
the public debt—must be found, and 
found quickly. 

But finding that plan is not so simple. 
As yet, insofar as anyone outside the 
inner circle knows, none of the spenders 
has been able to concoct a scheme that 
has an outside chance of being suffici- 
ent. Mr. Berle talks big about creating 
new lending agencies which would ad- 
vance huge sums to all kinds of bor- 
rowers at little or no interest. But that 
will not do. In the first place it would 
involve special legislation, and Congress 
would be nosy about just why it should 
be done. Secondly, it still would be 
necessary to find borrowers, and all the 
evidence—there is plenty of it—indi- 
cates that there is no large crop of po- 
tential borrowers. And so it is with all 
the other suggestions, such, for example, 
as having the government guarantee 
loans made by private banks to small 
business firms. The banks already are 
so anxious to lend that they roll out the 
carpet every time they see a prospec- 
tive borrower, and a government guar- 
antee isn’t going to cause them to lose 
all sense of sound credit requirements. 

So the situation stands. It’s a tough 
spot the spenders are in. They may be 
able to work their way out of it, but at 
the moment it appears more likely that 
business should not count on any net 
additional stimulation over the present 
from government spending, either di- 
rect or indirect, during the next year. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
world reformer,” recognition of the gov- 
ernment’s duty to promote and defend 
world trade, and concentration on putting 
our domestic economy in order as the 
“greatest contribution” we can make to 
world peace and reconstruction. 

Also stressing the close relation between 
world trade and peace, David Sarnoff, 
president of Radio Corp. of America, told 
how frequent foreign-language broadcasts 
between the nations were helping build a 
spirit of “mutual understanding and sym- 
pathetic cooperation.” 

Listening to these speeches through the 
medium of short-wave radio, Latin Ameri- 
cans heard that the Administration’s im- 
port-expansion program would be aimed 
particularly toward the south. Specifically, 
Secretary Hopkins recommended three 
“vital changes” in our trade relations with 
South America: larger credits with lower 
interest rates, emphasis on mutual bene- 
fits from such loans rather than financial 
gains, and encouragement of Latin-Amer- 
ican management for United States- 
financed enterprises down there. 

Some progress along these lines was re- 
vealed last week. One New York bank, 
with the backing of the government’s Ex- 
port-Import Bank, is making available 
$2,500,000 (in 36-month credits at 3.6 
per cent) to the Bank of Nicaragua, while 
six New York banks and one in Boston 
have furnished the funds for $19,000,000,- 
000 in credits to the Bank of Brazil 
(Newsweek, Mar. 20) under a similar 
Export-Import guarantee. 


Sad 


Less Wheat 


Prices Soar as Dry Weather 





Points to a Drop in Harvest 


Out through the Midwestern wheat belt 
the worry season has arrived again. Winter 
wheat is rapidly approaching the harvest- 
ing stage; spring wheat waves green in 
the fields; only one question hangs over 
the prairie: weather. And while farmers 
watch every cloud, traders in the pits at 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and Kansas City 
scan every weather report. 

Last week reports of dry weather (less 
than one-third normal rainfall during the 
first three weeks in May) through most of 
the area sent Chicago wheat prices to the 
highest point since last June—80 cents at 
one time. 

These same reports brought drastic re- 
vision of wheat prospects by crop fore- 
casters. Government experts knocked 
9,000,000 bushels off their Apr. 1 winter- 





“Why, most everything in this store is made by machines 
nowadays. If it weren’t, I wouldn’t be selling half these 
things, and you couldn’t buy them. They’d cost too much.” 


F MANUFACTURED aarticles had to be made by hand, 
very few American families would be able to enjoy electric 
lights, automobiles, silk hose, daily newspapers, telephones, 
or the other comforts and conveniences of life teday. Even the 
necessities, such as food and clothing, would be scarcer and 
more expensive. And there wouldn't be the number of factory 
jobs there are in America today, or millions of other jobs 
selling, servicing, and supplying the raw materials for the 
hundreds of new products that machines have made possible. 
Fifty years ago, there were only 4,000,000 factory jobs in 
this country—today there are twice as many. Because industry 
devised machines to make products at low cost, more millions 
of people could buy them. And because more were bought, 
more men were employed making them. 
General Electric scientists and engineers, by applying elec- 
tricity to the machines of industry, have been responsible for 
much of this progress. Their efforts today are creating not 


only MORE GOODS FOR MORE PEOPLE AT LEss CosT, but also 


MORE AND BETTER JOBS AT HIGHER WAGES. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one 
hundred dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


‘“‘Handmade? Of Course Not!”’ 











Wheat forecast of 549,000,000 bushels. 
Some private experts cut the Apr. 1 figure 
by 31,000,000 bushels. An even greater 
downward revision was made by the 
severnment in the spring-wheat estimate 
—from 200,000,000 to 157,000,000. Even 
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widespread rains late in the week failed to 
alter these figures. 

All of this adds up to strong indication 
that this year’s total wheat crop will be 
less than 701,000,000 bushels (last year’s 
was 931,000,000) , or only about 21,000,000 
more than America consumes annually at 
home. This would leave the United States 
with an ideal wheat situation if it weren’t 
for 268,000,000 bushels (not counting the 
6,350,000 in crop-insurance _ reserves) 
which remain unsold from previous crops. 

Against the tendency of this surplus to 
hold prices down, the government this 
year will again make available wheat 
loans—between 73 and 87 cents a bushel, 
depending upon quality—to permit the 
farmers to hold their crops off the market 
temporarily in the hope of increased prices. 
These loans will be slightly higher than 
those in 1938 for farmers in the Great 
Plains and Pacific Northwest. Another 
government concession to wheat farmers 
was the recent announcement that wheat 
acreage allotments under the AAA for 
next year would be stepped up from 55,- 
000,000 to. 62,000,000 acres. 


Significance 


The prospect of a moderately short 
wheat crop is encouraging to New Dealers 
because this probably will mean higher 
prices, and higher prices will give the 





Wheat harvest: the prospects are for a crop slump this year 


Administration a chance to win back some 
of the wavering wheat-belt farmers before 
the 1940 election. The farmers themselves 
are somewhat cheered, too, since many of 
them will be reimbursed for most of their 
weather losses by crop insurance. 

As for the wheat surplus, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now feels it has that 
problem in hand and looks forward to 
reduction of the carry-over within the next 
few years by continuation of the export 
subsidy program which helped sell 109,- 
300,000 bushels abroad since July 1. 





Cars of Tomorrow 


They'll Carry Two-Way Radio 
and Beds, Engineers Are Told 


In 1933, during Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition, the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers sponsored a conference 
which drew engineers from all over the 
world to discuss new trends in vehicle de- 
sign. This year the S.A.E. planned an- 
other World Automotive Engineering Con- 
gress (some 400 of its 6,000 members live 
abroad). But with two world’s fairs in 
progress now, it arranged for the meeting 
to start in New York and wind up in San 
Francisco, the transcontinental jaunt to 
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Auto evolution: a look at the past, the present, and the future 








Courtesy Caterpillar Tractor ¢y 






be broken up by attendance at the 509. 
mile auto sweepstakes in Indianapolis May 
30 and by inspection of several automobile 
plants in Detroit. 

Last week the New York phase of the 
three-week congress began with a series of 
technical sessions at which speakers de. 
scribed new developments in today’s motor 
vehicles and offered a preview of the cars 
of tomorrow. Two delegates from Europe 
—Jean Andreau, French consulting en- 
gineer, and Charles B. Brull, former di- 
rector of the Citroen Laboratories in 
France—described an experimental French 
car capable of going 53 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline at a speed of 30 miles an hour or 
27 miles a gallon at 90 miles an hour. This 
was made possible by reducing the weight 
30 per cent through use of aluminum parts 
and by cutting air resistance to 10 per cent 
of that of an ordinary car by use of high- 
pressure tires and advanced streamlining. 

Looking into the “not too distant fu- 
ture,” Edwin L. Allen of the Standard 
Products Co., auto-parts manufacturers, 
predicted that automobiles would some 
day be made with light, movable chairs, a 
concealed bed, toilet, and lavatory facili- 
ties. Bodies would be of extreme teardrop 
design, while temperature and humidity 
would be regulated by pressing buttons. 
There would be radio speakers and micro- 
phones handy so drivers and passengers, 
without removing their eyes from the road, 
might carry on a two-way conversation 
with home or office. 

W. J. Cameron of the Ford Motor Co, 
answering critics who accuse engineers of 
helping to create technological unemploy- 
ment through the development of new ma- 
chinery, pointed out that a handmade 
Ford would cost $17,850. Such methods, 
he said, could never have created the pres 
ent automobile industry, which employs 
6,000,000 men. 

Improved tractors and engines were dis 
cussed by other speakers. B. C. Heacock, 
president of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
told of a track-type model which puts less 
weight on the ground per square inch than 
a man does with his foot and therefore can 
travel over wet earth without miring. Use 
of the new design in the rice fields © 
Louisiana had made possible the sale of 
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® (The Chapter in Your Life entitled * 
= SAN FRANCISCO = 
1939 


Po ee eee ee 


oF Te ae - 2 


Here is an experience you will find entirely new 


e in a hundred years, somewhere on earth, 
e occurs an event that somehow catches all 
vorld’s imagination. Such is the Golden Gate 


‘ernational Exposition, on Treasure Island 


he middle of the Bay of San Francisco. 
eyond the sculptured elephants that top 
palace gates, in the brilliant courts and 
iues that lie within, you will hear the 
iting temple bells of Bali,and see Hawaii, 
in, China, all the Philippines. 
lexico and every other famous country to 
tip of South America is here, and Austra- 
nd New Zealand, even French Indo-China 
Malay Johore. 
nd with them have come France and Italy, 
mark, Norway, Sweden—many another, 
iake the chapter in your life entitled San 
icisco, 1939, an experience all new! 


we how easily you can have it, and how inex- 


ively, 


‘i you live in the East, San Francisco is but 


e days away by low-fare train, five to seven 


days—over smooth, uncrowded highways. If 
you live in the Mid-west, you can come by 
train in two days, by motor in four to six days. 

Even a two weeks’ vacation, if you travel by 
train, or three weeks if you drive, will give you 
time to explore Treasure Island and San Fran- 
cisco... and the whole famed California out- 
doorland as well. 

Close by San Francisco’s towered hills and 
the bright life of its cosmopolitan hotels and 
eating places, you will find the giant-Redwood 
empire; Yosemite National Park and great 
Lake Tahoe, in the high Sierra. You'll see 
Monterey Bay, with debonair Del Monte, 
Monterey, Santa Cruz. Russian River. Mt. 
Shasta. The old gold towns. The wine country. 

And from each one you will return to San 
Francisco’s endless ‘irills. 

San Francisco is America’s coolest summer 
city. Days are rainless and invigorating, and 
light topcoats are always worn at night! 

San Francisco has more than 1,400 hotels. 


Rates per day for two persons (with bath) are 
from $2.50 minimum, $3.50 average, $6.00 de 
luxe. Average costs for meals (reported by visi- 
tors) are 40 cents for breakfast, 60 cents for 
lunch, $1 for a full course dinner—of any na- 
tionality you choose. 

Any railroad, airline, bus or travel agent, or 
your auto club, will give you full travel details. 
We will gladly rush the new, free, illustrated 
book San Francisco, 1939. 


* CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 606, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Please send your new, free 1939 book at once. 
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The Making of a Mirror 


First, glass of the desired Edges, bevel, and surfaces are The glass is scoured wit!/: tin 
shape is cut from flawless stock carefully buffed and polished chloride for absolute cleanliness 


In about five minutes, the The mirror-to-be now reflects 
silver nitrate has begun to fix and also transmits light 


A solution of silver nitrate in 
distilled water is poured on 


7 


es 


notographed at Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. plant by Newsweek photographer P: : 


A varnish coating finishes the job. Workmen shown helped create mirrored N.Y. Fair Glass Center roof 
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ce 
American rice in China and Japan in direct 
competition with rice grown by the low- 
paid coolie labor of those countries, he said. 

James E. DeLong, president of the Wau- 
kesha Motor Co., described a new motor 
made by his firm for lightweight trucks. 
Called a Hesselman engine after its Swed- 
ish inventor, it burns fuel oil like a Diesel 
engine but has a lower initial cost and 
weighs less than a Diesel. Its parts are in- 
terchangeable with those of a gasoline mo- 
tor and, by connection of a carburetor car- 
ried along, it can be adjusted at any time 
to burn gasoline. 
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A New York TVA? 


Roosevelt Endorses Scheme, 


but Its Chances Are Slight 


Since 1931, when Governor Roosevelt 
set up the New York Power Authority to 
develop the water-power resources of the 
Niagara and St. Lawrence River systems 
(boundaries between New York State and 
Canada) nothing has emerged from its 
recommendations because of failure of the 
United States and Canada to ratify en- 
abling treaties. Consequently, no one paid 
much attention when the Power Authority 
two weeks ago issued its annual report, in- 
cluding plans for what sounded vaguely 
like a TVA “yardstick” project for the 
Empire State. 

A week later the same proposals made 
front-page news—this time because the 
agency’s proud father, now President 
Roosevelt, heartily endorsed its report and 
transmitted copies to Congressional Mili- 
tary Affairs Committees (the power prob- 
lem is bound up with the national de- 
fense) . 

The principal steps in the plan are pub- 
lic development of the potential power 
output of the St. Lawrence and Niagara 
Rivers and construction of a huge, public- 
owned transmission network to deliver this 
extra power to existing private systems for 
sale all over the state at rates less than 
those of the TVA in the South. While full 
protection is promised to private-utility 
investment, the report states ominously 
that “potential public competition would 
serve to encourage the full cooperation of 
the private companies in the plan for pro- 
gressive reduction of rates.” 

President Roosevelt commented that 
these proposals opportunely followed the 
recent annual report of Electric Bond & 
Share, in which Chairman C. E. Groes- 
beck suggested that the objectives of both 
government and utilities must be the 
“widest possible use of electric service at 
the lowest possible economic cost.” Point- 
edly the President observed that the 
Power Authority plan was “obviously 
drafted to test the willingness of the pri- 


—_ utilities to cooperate” along these 
nes, 


However, New York’s utilities do not 
seem to be in immediate danger of “po- 
tential public competition.” Nothing can 
be done about the St. Lawrence waterway 
—key to the plan—unless Canada ratifies 
a pending treaty, and the Canadians are 
still remarkably cool to the whole propo- 
sition. In fact, this year there has been 
agitation in the State Legislature for the 
abolition of the Power Authority itself. 





Strike Notes 


While the Briggs strike threatened jobs 
in a score of Midwestern cities where auto 
parts are made, the Eastern seaboard had 
a strike of its own that tied up fourteen 
coastwise passenger vessels of the Eastern 
Steamship Lines. The A.F.L. Seafarers 
International Union called the strike in 
demand of higher wages and overtime 
provisions. Company officials said it was 
the first wage walkout in 30 years of 
dealing with the A.F.L. 


“| Strikes in April cost American labor 
6,000,000 days of work, or two-thirds as 
much as the 8,536,000 days lost during the 
entire year 1938. Most of the time lost 
was due to the coal strike, but walkouts 
in other industries involved 100,000 work- 
ers, against 40,000 the month before. 


“A strike of more than 100,000 hard- 
coal miners was avoided when union lead- 
ers and anthracite operators agreed upon 
a contract after seven weeks’ negotiations. 
As in the recent bituminous contracts, the 
hard-coal agreement gives John L. Lewis 
the union shop. 


*| Extension of the arbitration principle to 
prevent strikes was urged by the general 
executive board at the convention of the 
United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Work- 
ers International Union (A.F.L.) last 
week in New York. To facilitate this, the 
union asked employers to organize bargain- 
ing associations. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Rail Plans 


The Senate got up steam and passed two 
important railroad relief measures. By a 
70 to 6 vote May 25 it enacted the com- 
prehensive Wheeler-Truman Bill, which 
provides for changes in rate-making pro- 
cedure and for extensive studies of the 
transportation problem, enlarges ICC reg- 
ulatory powers over competing transport 
services, and gives the railroads the right 
to initiate consolidation plans (News- 
WEEK, May 22). On May 27 it approved a 
bill, also sponsored by Senators Wheeler 
and Truman, to set up a special Federal 
court to handle rail receiverships. Both 
measures have yet to be considered by the 
House. Two days later the Senate sent to 
conference a bill approving reorganization 
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Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


86 PROOF 





Old Grads renewing their 
ties of youth... good fellows 
gathered together every- 
where... suggest to you 
this phase of adult educa- 
tion: learn about Scotch 
from Teacher’s. 


SA the flarouk, 
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by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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© Now .. . air-condi- 
tioned 23,500-ton liners 
lead this fleet, famous 





ae for 60 years! From London: 
Orama June 17, Otranto July 
ay 15, Ormonde Aug. 12 
CEYLON : _— 
® Via Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, 
Australia — as low as $564, 
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SUMMER —cruises to Northern Wonder- 
CRUISES FROM lands, as low as $112 for 12 
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plans of the B. & O. and Lehigh Valley 
Railroads. The House had passed the bill 
Apr. 17; the Senate approved it with little 
debate. 


Cotton Diplomacy 

An international cotton conference late 
this year to whack up the world markets 
between exporting nations (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 30) has been assured by favorable re- 
sponses from foreign governments, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace told 
farm groups at Little Rock, Ark., last 
week. The Administration, however, still 
hopes to induce Congress to vote funds for 
a subsidy to stimulate our cotton exports 
until the conference. At the present rate, 
America will export only 3,500,000 bales 
this crop year—the lowest total in 60 
years, the Secretary said. 


Booming Toy Exports 

Toys shipped from the United States in 
the first three months this year totaled 
$436,298, a 20 per cent increase over the 
same period of last year, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Imports, total- 
ing $249,018, decreased by 26 per cent, 
thus giving this country a larger toy ex- 
port balance in the first quarter than a 
year ago, when exports were $364,110 and 
imports $337,478. Last year, incidentally, 
was the first year in which Americans ex- 
ported more toys than they imported. The 
disturbances in Germany and Japan con- 
tributed to this changed situation, since 
many foreigners have switched their pur- 
chases to the United States. 


Personnel Changes 

Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway since 1925, 
resigned, effective June 1, giving ill health 
as the reason . . . Charles W. Kellogg re- 
signed as chairman of Engineers Public 
Service Co. to become the first paid presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute (trade 
association for the electric utilities) . 


Business Notes 
Reflecting the continued rise in raw-silk 
quotations (Newsweek, Mar. 13), Julius 


Kayser & Co. raised the prices of several 
of its hosiery lines by 35 cents to $2.95, 
dozen pairs, or 6 to 30 cents a pair at pp. 
tail, effective June 1; other hosiery many. 
facturers were expected to follow suit 
Congress approved and sent to the Pres. 
dent the amendments to the Federal Hous. 
ing Act (Newsweek, May 8) extending 
for two years the FHA’s authority to jp. 
sure certain types of mortgages and raising 
the maximum limit for mortgage insuranee 
from $3,600,000,000 to $4,000,000,000, 


Trends 


Total nonagricultural employment iy 
April fell 76,000 below the figure fo, 
March, according to the Department of 
Labor. The dip was due to the coal strike, 
as there was an increase of more than 
200,000 workers in other industries. 


Department-store sales for the week 
ended May 20, and also for the four weeks 
up to that date, were 7 per cent higher 
than in the same 1938 periods. 


Commercial failures for the week ended 
May 18 were the smallest since the week 
of Mar. 2, according to Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. 





AVIATION 


‘Puddle Jumper’s’ Sea Effort 
Tops Off a Small-Plane Boom 


Back in 1930, when the first Aeronca 
planes buzzed above American airports, 
many an airman grinned behind his hand 
and made cracks about aerial flivvers. For 
the Aeronca—America’s first truly light 
plane—was hardly more than a glider pow- 
ered by a 30-horsepower two-lung motor, 
a half pint alongside of the lightest planes 
then in service. Because it cost only $1,800 
(about half as much as a full-size ship) 
and 2 gallons of gas would keep it in the 
air for almost an hour, it soon became 
popular. 

This week a puddle-jumping Aeronca 








New economy plane: the $2,995 Stinson ‘195° 
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Acme 
Sarabia, Mexico City-New York 
record-breaker, with Senora Sarabia 





(wow a four-cylinder cabin job) made 
ones aviation news by attempting to span the 
ports, Atlantic. Thomas H. Smith, 25-year-old 
heal Clarksburg, W. Va., and Los Angeles pilot 
» to and airplane salesman—whose name was 
light quickly changed to “Screwball Smith by 
: the newspapers—took off Sunday in his 


Lari 670-pound “Baby Clipper” at Old Or- 
planes chard Beach, Maine, bound for England. 
31,800 fg Reports that he had landed in various 
ship) spots in Ireland excited the United States 
i i Monday, but these later proved erroneous. 
ame Smith’s “Baby Clipper” was still unre- 

ported Tuesday morning, long after his 
ronca 40-hour supply of 160 gallons of gasoline 


>} and oil (both costing $30) was scheduled 
to give out. 

Smith’s reason for attempting the flight, 
he explained to Old Orchard onlookers 
as he loaded up with four sandwiches, two 
chocolate bars, a thermos bottle of water, 
and a screwdriver and a wrench for tools, 
was to demonstrate the practicability of a 
long-distance flight by a light plane. This 
excuse was insufficient to get him the 
blessing of the Department of Commerce, 
however, particularly since he neglected 
to apply for a permit to make the flight. 
_The hankering to fly the ocean in a 
light plane (Charles Backman, who took 
off for Sweden on a similar flight in a 
monocoupe, has been unreported since 
May 16) is one result of a small-plane 
boomlet springing up in the United States. 
Airplane manufacturers are hoping that 
the government’s plans to train 20,000 col- 
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lege men as pilots will enlarge the market 
for small planes (about 1,800 were sold 
last year). In one significant move to 
meet this anticipated demand, Stinson Air- 
craft, whose planes have hitherto sold in 
the $5,000 up classes, last week announced 
a new three-place monoplane listing at 
$2,995 F.A.F. (flyaway-field) Wayne, 
Mich. 





A Jinx Licked 


The stubby little racing plane Q.E.D., 
built for Miss Jacqueline Cochran in 1934 
by the Granville Brothers plant at Spring- 
field, Mass., has always shown great speed. 
But some sort of bad luck has always put 
it out of any race in which it was entered. 
With Miss Cochran at the controls, it was 
forced out of the London-Australia race in 
1934 after the first day of flying. Twice 
thereafter it was entered in the Bendix 
transcontinental race from Los Angeles to 
Cleveland but was never able to finish. 
Once it was entered in the Thompson 
Trophy race at the Cleveland air races, 
with the same result. Racing pilots de- 
cided the ship was hoodooed. 

Last week Francisco Sarabia, a diminu- 
tive, 39-year-old Mexican who runs that 
country’s biggest domestic air line, defied 
the jinx and got away with it. At Mexico 
City on May 24, he loaded 525 gallons of 
fuel into the Q.E.D. (rechristened “Con- 
quistador del Cielo”) and climbed in. 
Speeding northeastward, he battled head 
winds and thunderstorms. Ten hours after 
his take-off, he crossed high over Philadel- 
phia, but his fuel gauge showed his tanks 
were virtually empty. 

Darkness was swiftly dropping when 
Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, came in 
sight. Sarabia dared not risk circling the 
field lest his engine stop for lack of fuel. 
With a wind now blowing at his tail, he 
drove straight in for a landing—making at 
least 120 miles an hour. Yet the plane 
touched perfectly and rolled smoothly to 
a stop. In only 10 hours 47 minutes 36 
seconds, Sarabia had covered 2,350 miles 
and beat Amelia Earhart’s old Mexico 
City-New York record by more than three 
hours. Jubilant countrymen bore him off 
for a round of celebration commemorating 
the opening of the Mexican Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair. 





Clipper’s Round Trip 


The Yankee Clipper of Pan American 
Airways, which a fortnight ago began reg- 
ularly scheduled transatlantic service 
(Newsweek, May 29) , completed the first 
round trip by returning to New York Sat- 
urday. Actual flying time was 72 hours for 
the more than 11,000 miles covered. Soon 
after the Yankee Clipper tied up at Port 
Washington, Long Island, its sister ship, 
the Atlantic Clipper, started a similar 
flight to Europe. 
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MARCHANT 
has the 
ACCURACY CONTROLLER 


© At completion of multiplication 
a quick glance checks accuracy 
of all operator-set factors. Corrections 
may be made, if needed, without clearing 
or resetting entire multiplier. 





@ This unique feature also checks post- 
ing and transcribing, if entries are made 
to final work from the three dials of the 
ACCURACY CONTROLLER, and the 
final work is then checked back with 


posting media. ; 





@ There are four other vital ele- 
ments of the ACCURACY 
CONTROLLER which are 
just as valuable. They elimi- 
nate need of remembering 
any special manipulations to 
obtain right answers. 








Auditors like Marchant's\unprecedent- 


ed Silent Speed and unchalienged ease 


of operation... but they take their hats 
of to its ACCURACY CONTROLLER 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPARY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 
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FEATURE ANALYSIS, without obligation. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Weathercocks for Ev’ry Wind 


t™ upon a time, there was an 
appropriate vocabulary for economic dis- 
cussion, another for legal documents and 
still another for political discourse. But 
that was in the old days, and things have 
changed, you know. Now the pronounce- 
ments from Washington indicate that we 
have a new language—or, rather, a new 
jargon the lawyers, politicians and sociolo- 
gists have whipped up in their spare time 
—a jargon not apparently designed. to 
make the actions of the Administration 
intelligible to itself, but to make its actions 
unintelligible to anyone else. 

This interesting experiment seems to 
have been inspired by Mr. Thurman Ar- 
nold of the Department of Justice, a home- 
spun philosopher who has written a book. 
Mr. Arnold’s book pointed out that many 
of those principles we regard as funda- 
mental are actually parts of a folklore, cre- 
ated by selfish people to protect a selfish 
order of things. It said, further, that some 
of our words are symbols of facts that 
have ceased to exist. And these truisms 
seem to have burst upon the Washington 
politico-intellectuals with the force of di- 
vine revelation. At any rate, their restate- 
ment at a time when rationalizations were 
sorely needed to explain away a number of 
Administration policies gone haywire 
seems to have set off a really big idea. So 
began the process of undermining the in- 
tegrity of words and concepts by changing 
their definitions. 


ee 

Radicals” have become “conserva- 
tives.” “Government spending” is the pru- 
dent business of “investing” for future 
monetary returns. A legal guarantee of 
minimum wages is a guarantee of in- 
creased consumer purchasing power. The 
risk takers of industry are the gamblers on 
the future (which isn’t so far-fetched these 
days). From money already borrowed and 
spent will come a bigger income in the fu- 
ture because our “national income will be 

greater tomorrow than it is today.” 
Deficits, in any case, are not an evil to 
be shunned, according to this hocus-pocus, 
but a blessing to be embraced. For the 
only basis of prosperity is government “in- 
vestment” great enough to lift the national 
income to a point which will make tax 
receipts cover the new level of expendi- 
ture, or “investment.” When our national 
income is $80,000,000,000, the income from 
present taxes will be great enough to meet 
the outlays. And that, in itself, is part of 
the proof that our national income will be 


$80,000,000,000. There is, of course, no 
suspicion that the inability to balance the 
budget, or even to turn in the direction of 
balancing the budget, has anything to do 
with the inability to induce “gamblers” 
upon the future to hire people at statutory 
minimum wages, when these people are al- 
ready at work for the government at the 
same wages. 

The point is, you see, that under the 
new dispensation the expenditures for soil 
conservation, education, public health, bat- 
tleships, lighthouses and the like are “as- 
sets.” Not operating expenses, but assets. 
Not even intangible assets which return 
dividends in social benefit or esthetic 
pleasure, but assets which will presumably 
return dividends in cash or in taxable ca- 
pacity. The expenditure you made for the 
food you ate last night is an asset: it per- 
manently increased your ability to pay 
your running expenses; and who knows but 
what you might be able to borrow money 
against your receipted bill from the gro- 
cer’s and butcher’s. 


The breadth of the Administration’s 
imagination goes even further on this ques- 
tion of “investments.” “A large (italics 
mine) part of the government debt is off- 
set by debts owed to the government— 
loans of many kinds made on a business 
basis by the RFC and the Farm Credit 
Administration, for instance, and are now 
being repaid on schedule,” the President 
told the American Retail Federation the 
other evening. These are loans to private 
enterprise—some of them loans which 
bankers had refused to make, some of 
them loans which the government’s bank 
examiners were ordering out of the banks, 
and some of them loans which the govern- 
ment made for broad social and economic 
reasons with no wholehearted expectation 
of repayment in full. When they got into 
the government’s hands they all became 
business loans, and now we are informed 
they are being paid on schedule. It would 
be rude to ask to see the schedule—say, of 
the rate of repayment of the loans made 
directly by the Federal Reserve banks. 
For these are loans which are assets “just 
as sound as the loans made by the bankers 
of the country.” And that which was un- 
sound in private hands, which brought 
about overproduction, which “created a 
surplus of goods overhanging the market,” 
which lowered our national income to 39 
billions in 1932, becomes sound when the 
government does it. Private enterprise’s 
“overproduction” is government’s “provid- 
ing work for our capital and our people.” 

Besides, as the President put it, “our 
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national debt, after all, is an internal debt 
owed not only by the nation, but to the 
nation. If our children have to pay inter. 
est on it, they will pay that Jnterest t, 
themselves.” I don’t know about all chil. 
dren, but mine will not look at it that way, 
I doubt that, as individuals, future ¢itj. 
zens of the United States will feel tha 
when they pay taxes to the Federal goy. 
ernment, taxes which will be paid out jy 
interest on bonds held by other citizens, 
they are paying the money to themselves, 
And even citizens of the United States ar 
individuals. It is unlikely that they wil 
feel that the money they pay, they have, 

They will probably think just as we do 
about it. Dryden once said: 

As long as words a diff’rent sense will 

bear, 

And each may be his own interpreter, 

Our airy faith will no foundation find, 

The word’s a weathercock for ev'ry 

wind. 


The pattern of thought on which a 
civilization like ours is based is a strong 
and enduring fabric. Despite the attempt 
to create new word-worlds, the amount of 
change that can be achieved in fifty years 
is relatively small. “Words,” Francis Ba- 
con put it, “are the tokens current and ac- 
cepted for conceits, as monies are for 
values.” And people like to be hornswog- 
gled as little by word juggling as they do 
by money juggling. 

When, for example, in connection with 
some of the antitrust cases that are under 
consideration by the Department of Jus- 
tice, businessmen were told that the indict- 
ments brought against them did not reflect 
any personal blame but were merely prepa- 
rations for consent decrees which would set 
up new principles of business enterprise, 
these businessmen were highly indignant 
in many cases. They said that no matter 
what a lawyer in Washington told them 
about the meaning of a criminal suit, in 
the world in which they lived the words 
“criminal” and “indictment” had bad con- 
notations. They said further that they 
would not want to be called “criminals” 
even in the interest of a noble experiment. 
And no amount of rationalization by the 
word experts was able to batter down this 
settled conviction. 

Nor, I judge, will any amount of verbal 
legerdemain convince the public that the 
nation can be made prosperous by increas- 
ing the amount the government spends or 
induce private investors (or gamblers) to 
take their savings and put them into pr- 
ductive enterprise until they believe the 
hard facts justify the risks they must take. 


Meanwhile the merry game of 
changing labels for things goes on, fooling 
few really, except those who play it, since 
words are hardly a substitute for recovery. 
even in “a new moral climate.” 






































They All Vote for the Multigraph Duplicator 


reflect 


mae Executives like it. Plans are put to work faster. Instruc- 


tions, sales bulletins and illustrated letters speed up 
business. Money is saved because so many forms can be 
duplicated in the office. 


Employees like it. Copy to be duplicated is prepared 
words @ quickly and easily—using typewriter, pen and ink or 
dcon- § Ctayon. The automatic electric Duplicator is easy to 
_they operate. Uses a variety of standard papers—on both sides - 
sul in many cases. No slip sheeting. 
y the 
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Does more work better. Thousands of concerns are 
using ‘he Multigraph Duplicator to produce all kinds of 
verbal @ comm :nications, business forms and promotional liter- 
at the @ ature. Ask your nearby Multigraph man to show you 
samp'.s of work and demonstrate this new method which 
saves ioney and does more work better. MULTIGRAPH 


SALES AGENCY is listed in principal city phone books. pangs Pow 
Or w i i 


te us at address below for complete information. 


J] 40D" ESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION MULTIGR APH 33 5 
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These four roses tell you 


the age of the 


youngest Whiskey in 1t! 


0. What is meant by the “youns- 
est” whiskey in Four Roses? 

A. Just that. Four Roses Is a com- 
bination of several straight whis- 
kies. Even the youngest of these 
whiskies is + years old. A// of them 
are old enough to be bottled in 


bond. 


Q. Then why aren’t they bot- 
tled separately—each as a fine 


bonded whiskey? 


A. Because we think it better to 
mike these whiskies lighter, mild- 
er, by reducing them to 90 proof 
(instead of the 100 proof which 
bottled-in-bond whiskies must be). 


Then, with a skill born of 74 years’ 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES—90 PROO!I 


experle nce, we bring these distin- 
guished whiskies together, SO as TO 
unite a// their individual virtues in 


ne Whiskey that is finer still. 

0. Can this be proved? 

A. Yes! We're certain that once you 
taste the glorious favor and mel- 
Roses. 


whiskey 


low smoothness of Four 
you'll agree it’s the 


that simply can’t be matched! 


Ask for Four Roses at your fa- 
vorite bat Or package store today. 
It may cost a trifle more, but it’s 
worth it! Frankfort Distilleri , Ine 


EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY 
AT LEAST 4 YRARS OLD 


THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN FOUR ROSES 


ARE FOUR YEARS OR MORE OLD 














